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TRUCKIN'  AND  SELLIN’.  This  is  one  of  the  425  trucking  units  which  carry 
loads  for  American  Can  Company  and  sell  canned  foods  for  you. 
Through  the  posters  displayed  on  their  sides,  these  trucks  carry  a 
canned  foods  selling  message  to  millions  all  over  the  country.  These 
truck  posters  are  but  one  of  the  many  ways  American  Can  Company 
promotes  the  canned  foods  you  pack. 
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Made  in  two  sizes,  for  all  types  of  rectangular  nr  irregular  shaped 
ends;  the  No.  140,  shown  above,  for  one  gallon  up  to  two  gallon 
size,  and  the  No.  176  for  all  sizes  up  to  one  gallon. 

Completely  automatic  feeding  of  ends,  die  lining,  curling  all  the 
way  around,  and  restacking. 

This  system  allows  the  use  of  less  expensive,  maintenance  — free, 
flat  flange  dies  for  producing  the  ends.  All  working  parts  in  base 
operate  directly  in  oil. 

Die  lining  carriage  is  split.  Can  be  thrown  back  for  instant  clean¬ 
ing  of  compound  applying  station. 
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CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 


DURING  BUSY  SEASONS  !  Crown  was  right,  Joe . . .  we're  sav¬ 
ing  money  on  that  line. 


'Hzc/keu  fnote  Czna 

THEY  BUY  SERVICE 


BEFORE  BUSY  SEIASON !  Here's  the  new  plant  layout,  Ed,  which  the 
Crown  engineers  recommend  to  improve  our  profits. 


Crown  Service  means  far  more  than 
keeping  delivery  dates.  It  means  in¬ 
terested  cooperation  in  every  step  in 
your  packing  operations . . .  field  ser¬ 
vice,  bacteriological  service ...  engi¬ 
neering  advice . . .  and  assistance,  in 
season  and  out  of  season. 

It's  complete  service  of  this  type  that 
has  been  the  biggest  factor  in  Crown's 
rise  to  third  place  in  four  years  ! 

CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA,  PA.,  Division  of  Crown 
Cork  and  Seal  Company,  Balti¬ 
more  •  St.  Louis  •  Houston  •  Madison  • 
Orlando  •  Ft.  Wayne  •  Nebraska  City 


AND  FAST  DELIVERY  SERVICE,  TOO !  When 
you  want  a  shipment,  you  want  it !  Crown  makes  sure 
cans  are  at  your  plant  on  time !  By  truck  or  train. 


S' 


Ci! 


OiOM 


Crown  Cans  meet  the 
highest  standards.  No  finer 
cans  are  made. 
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2.  What  was  wrong?  Oglesby 
asked  several  brokers.  Didn’t  the 
corn  taste  right?  Sure.  Wasn’t  it 
fancy  grade,  the  best  of  a  fine 
crop?  Sure.  Then  why  not  buy? 
The  brokers  told  him  in  one  word : 
“Color.”  His  corn  was  too  dark 
to  meet  the  buyers’  ideas  with 
respect  to  color. 


I.  J.  A.  Oglesby,  a  corn  packer, 
was  worried.  His  No.  10  cans  of 
cream  style  corn  weren’t  moving. 
What  was  worse,  one  of  his  big¬ 
gest  competitors  was  taking  a 
lot  of  business  away  from  him 
.  .  .  selling  corn  almost  as  fast  as 
it  was  packed. 


3.  The  canner  sent  a  hurry  call  to  Continental. 
We  rushed  a  Research  Department  expert  to  our 
customer’s  plant.  His  job?  Improve  that  off-color 
corn!  Our  expert  carefully  checked  the  entire 
packing  process.  Then  he  suggested  changes  in 
formulation,  processing  and  cooling  techniques. 


*The  facts  of  this  story  are  taken  from  a  true  case 
history  in  our  files.  Names  are  necessarily  fictitious. 


4.  What  happened?  Oglesby  produced  a  corn  far 
lighter  and  better  in  color  than  any  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  able  to  pack.  Result :  In  a  very  short 
time  he  regained  practically  all  of  his  lost  business. 
His  competitor  had  been  outselling  him  on  color 
— and  color  alone!  (Until  he  called  Continental.) 


CONTINENTAL  CAN 
COMPANY 

Offices  and  Plants  in  Ail  Principal  Cities 


This  case  is  typical  of  hundreds  of  canning  prob¬ 
lems  solved  by  Continental  every  year.  Have  you 
any  problem?  Just  call  us  in. 
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General  notes — You  read  so  much  war  prop¬ 
aganda,  pro  and  con,  and  the  radio  blares  at 
you  a  repetition  of  the  same  stories  whether  you 
want  them  or  not,  that  we  hesitate  to  add  to  this 
burden.  But  there  are  some  points  of  interest  to  the 
industry  that  it  might  be  well  to  clarify,  if  possible. 

Question  1 — The  fact  that  the  war  buying  of  canned 
foods  and  kindred  items  has  been  concentrated  at  New 
York  City,  at  Chicago  and  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  for 
the  sake  of  simplification,  does  not  mean  that  the 
specified  goods  allotted  to  those  cities  will  necessarily 
be  bought  from  nearby  canners  or  other  producers,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  other  canners  further  away.  Each 
city  has  its  quota  of  products  to  buy,  and  bids  to  supply 
such  must  go  to  the  City  handling  them;  but  when 
the  buying  is  to  be  done  orders  will  be  placed  with  the 
producers  nearest  to  the  Army  or  Navy  post  to  be  sup¬ 
plied,  other  things  being  equal,  because  the  freight  or 
hauling  charges  will  be  less.  That’s  sensible,  isn’t  ft? 
And  they  are  very  sane  about  this  big  buying  and  food 
providing  job. 

Would  that  a  same  sensible  planning  could  be  made 
a  regular  feature  of  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods  packs  every  year,  and  under  normal  conditions, 
and  thus  prevent  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  hauling 
Wisconsin  peas,  for  instance,  from  that  State  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  or  to  Maryland,  and  peas  from  these  two  latter 
?  ates  to  Wisconsin,  or  of  California  canned  tomatoes 
t'  Virginia,  and  vice  versa.  Maybe  war  necessities  will 
r  icceed  in  teaching  some  needed  reforms. 

Question  2 — ^There  is  a  well  discerned  plan  to  get 
c  hydrated  (dried)  foods  into  this  job  of  feeding  the 
1  mbed  regions  and  the  women  and  children  in  the 
<  Tquered  nations,  as  well  as  to  those  now  on  the  firing 
’  es.  We  have  seen  it  stated  that  there  are  produced 
■1  this  country)  40  million  pounds  of  such  foods,  and 
at  they  could  be  transported  in  but  a  fraction  of  the 
npping  space  needed  for  canned  foods,  for  instance, 
hat  seems  large,  very  large,  to  us,  but  you  can  amuse 
ourself  by  figuring  how  many  pounds  of  ready  to  eat 


foods  that  would  make,  based  upon  the  claims  of  such 
producers:  (a  one  inch  square  of  dried  potatoes  pro¬ 
duces  a  dish  of  mashed  potatoes,  etc.,  etc.)  the  point 
we  wish  to  make  is  that  such  foods  do  call  for  water 
in  their  preparation,  and  any  water  is  a  big  question 
in  every  one  of  those  regions ;  that  such  foods  must  be 
protected  against  damage  from  fires,  fioods,  or  bom¬ 
bardments,  and  above  all,  are  dangerous  in  case  gas  is 
ever  again  used.  They  are  serviceable  as  rations  in 
extreme  cases,  such  as  hunting  parties  caught  by 
severe  storms,  to  explorers  obliged  to  reduce  all  carry¬ 
ing  weights  to  the  minimum,  and  to  many  other  such 
uses,  but  they  are  not  sustaining  foods  over  long 
periods,  or  for  growing  youngsters  or  old  people,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  in  restoring,  as  they  claim,  the 
dried  food  to  normalcy  by  the  addition  of  plain  water, 
they  are  not  making  such  full  restoration  of  food  value. 
In  other  words  the  “water”  they  claim  to  extract  in 
making  these  dried  products,  is  not  in  fact  plain,  pump 
or  well  water,  tho  possibly  rated  such  by  scientists; 
that  “water”  underwent  nature’s  treatment,  generally 
called  juice,  carrying  the  esthers  and  mineral  proper¬ 
ties  peculiar  to  the  item,  and  the  later  addition  of  water 
does  not  restore  those  food  values,  it  merely  gives  the 
bulk,  the  appearance,  not  the  substance  and  taste.  Let 
the  scientists  sweat  that  out.  They  are,  therefore,  not 
good  food  for  the  starving,  even  if  all  the  limitations  as 
compared  with  canned  foods  for  instance,  can  be  over¬ 
come.  They  cannot  be  properly  considered  as  a  com¬ 
petitor  with  the  products  of  this  industry. 

The  same  argument,  with  the  necessary  variations, 
applies  to  frozen  foods  as  a  supply  source  for  either  the 
fighting  or  the  starving  nations.  Ice  is  a  rarity  in  all 
those  nations,  as  compared  with  our  use  of  it,  and  the 
necessary  refrigeration  equipment  likewise.  Try  to 
picture  a  modern  battle,  a  blitzkrieg,  in  which  the 
soldiers  have  to  depend  upon  frozen  foods  for  their 
rations ! 

The  matter  was  recently  tersely  summed  up:  food 
supplies  under  the  Lend-Lease  bill  must  be  such  as  will 
not  require  further  processing  or  refrigeration — and 
the  statement  came  from  “over  there,”  Translated  it 
reads :  canned  foods. 
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Question  3 — And  canned  foods  it  will  be.  But  now 
can  we  impress  upon  the  Government  agencies  handling 
these  food  supplies,  that  they  compel  the  canners  of 
these  foods,  in  every  instance,  to  stencil  every  can  (not 
the  labels)  with  just  the  single  word  of  its  contents: 
corn,  peas,  soup,  pears,  apples,  salmon,  etc.,  etc.  This 
can  be  done  without  added  cost  to  the  canner  at  the 
time  he  “codes”  each  can  in  indelible  ink,  for  his  own 
identification.  Just  add  the  one  word,  in  the  same  ink, 
and  it  will  carry  through  all  the  hazards  the  can  may 
encounter. 

Get  the  picture:  a  trainload  of  assorted  canned 
foods,  probably  including  cans  of  scouring  powder  and 
cans  of  other  non-food  products,  is  wrecked,  the  cases 
broken  open  and  destroyed,  the  labels  washed  off  in  the 
fight  against  fire,  and  there  remain  a  whole  trainload 
of  still  good  food — canned  foods  are  gluttons  for 
punishment — but  the  poor,  dumb  cans  glisten  clear  in 
the  sunlight  to  the  utter  distraction  of  the  chefs  or 
attendants  at  the  Quartermaster’s  depot — an  enigma 
that  no  amount  of  guessing  can  unravel.  Now,  if 
instead  of  an  army  camp  in  our  own  blessed  country, 
where  waste  is  not  such  a  bugbear,  though  it  should  be, 
suppose  the  dire  happening  took  place  in  a  huge  camp 
of  refugees,  hungry  to  desperation;  would  not  that 
single  word  identifying  the  contents  of  each  can  be  a 
godsend?  Order  would  at  once  succeed  to  utter  despair 
or  fatal  waste. 

In  fact,  this  does  not  require  any  official  order;  why 
cannot  every  canner  see  the  utter  importance  of  this 
small  service  to  make  his  goods  just  that  much  safer 
under  all  conditions?  But  an  order  would  fix  it  defi¬ 
nitely  in  the  minds,  and  actions,  of  every  man  produc¬ 
ing  canned  foods.  At  least  YOU  mark  YOUR  goods 
and  users  all  over  the  world,  in  war  or  not,  will  raise 
up  to  bless  you,  in  innumerable  instances. 

Question  4 — Buyers  seem  to  resent  the  unwillingness 
of  many  canners  to  contract  for  futures  on  the  usual 
terms.  It  looks  like  a  sure  bet  for  them,  but  the  vast 
majority  of  them,  if  not  all,  have  no  desire  to  catch  the 
canner  in  a  tight  place,  and  squeeze  him.  Yet  that 
would  seem  to  be  absolutely  unavoidable.  Any  man 
who  feels  that  he  can  definitely  read  the  actions  of  this 
industry  during  the  next  six  months  only,  is  pre¬ 
sumptuous  beyond  all  record.  And  when  this  disturb¬ 
ance  may  go  on  for  two  years  at  least,  the  case  becomes 
hopeless. 

If  there  is  genuine  honesty  on  the  part  of  the  buyer, 
and  he  wishes  to  cover  his  requirements  with  a  respon¬ 
sible  canner,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  let  him  make  a  give- 
and-take  contract  so  far  as  ultimate  prices  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  price  to  be  based  upon  the  known  conditions 
which  existed  during  the  packing.  No  reputable  canner 
would  refuse  to  open  his  books  to  such  a  buyer,  and  no 
reputable  buyer  seeing  the  actual  costs  would  refuse 
to  accept  the  goods  at  the  right  price.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  camouflage  these  matters :  crop  yields,  crop 
prices,  labor  costs  and  ultimate  output  would  provide 
the  answer,  and  both  parties  would  be  protected,  and 
their  friendship  maintained.  This  would  add  difficulties 
to  the  job  of  selling  such  futures  by  the  wholesale 


buyers,  we  know,  but  we  are  in  times  when  things  must 
be  done  differently,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and  all 
hands  will  best  serve  their  own  interests  by  a  mutual 
co-operation  all  down  the  line  from  growers  to  con¬ 
sumer.  This  is  part  of  your  battle. 

Now  here  is  an  aside  which  you  may  say  has  no  place 
in  such  considerations.  Maybe  you  are  right,  and  we 
devoutly  hope  you  are,  but  consider : 

If  the  present  strike  movement  is  Communistic,  and 
it  has  all  the  ear-marks  of  being  so ;  in  other  words  if 
it  is  the  World  Revolution  now  being  attempted  by  the 
600,000  trained  (in  Russia)  leaders  who  have  been  in 
this  country  for  years,  plus  the  Bunds  and  their  mem¬ 
bers  which  we  have  permitted  to  exist,  plus  the  dis¬ 
contents  who  seek  a  change  in  our  way  of  life,  all  fully 
armed  and  ready  for  the  signal — the  inside  job  that 
we  have  been  repeatedly  warned  about  and  as  repeat¬ 
edly  never  paid  any  attention  to — if,  we  say,  that  is  the 
case  we  face,  how  are  we  prepared? 

The  pattern  is  old  but  they  count  on  the  good  nature 
of  us  Americans,  that  we  will  never  learn,  and  even  if 
we  ever  learned  and  became  convinced,  that  we  would 
not  have  the  guts  to  put  the  necessary  forces  into 
action.  Here  is  the  plan:  strikes  all  over  the  country, 
in  trades  that  will  cause  the  most  public  discontent  and 
anger;  delays,  sabotage,  but  keep  the  strikes  going; 
as  soon  as  agreements  are  reached,  make  new  demands, 
and  stop  the  work!  Get  the  public  so  enraged  against 
this  uncalled  for  and  dishonest  movement  that  the 
militia  will  be  called  out  to  put  down  the  strikes — blood¬ 
shed,  and  then  the  cry,  by  the  fomenters  not  by  our 
citizenry,  of  revolution  1  That  is  what  they  are  playing 
for:  to  blame  the  trouble  on  the  employers,  in  calling 
out  the  armed  forces,  and  compelling  them  (the  work¬ 
ers  but  in  effect  the  plotters)  to  take  up  arms  to 
protect  themselves.  Then  you  will  see  the  red  flags 
come  out  of  the  sewers  and  the  gutters,  and  from  more 
points  than  you  ever  dreamed  of,  and  our  revolution, 
civil  war,  will  be  on.  That  is  how  Stalin  and  his  co¬ 
worker  and  full  partner.  Hitler,  intend  to  bring  the 
war  to  us,  not  by  armed  forces,  or  air  armadas  or 
attacks  from  ships,  at  least  not  until  their  Quislings 
have  prepared  the  scene,  as  they  did  in  Norway  and 
elswhere.  Their  well  trained  and  well  armed  army  is 
today  double  the  size  of  our  now-forming  and  intended 
army,  and  with  torch  and  bomb  they  will  lay  waste  our 
great  factories,  our  Universities  and  Churches,  our 
homes  and  our  industries  before  their  “duped”  fol¬ 
lowers  realize  how  they  have  been  tricked,  just  as  they 
did  in  Spain.  And  when  you  remember  that  America, 
practically  as  a  unit,  endorsed  and  upheld  the  Com¬ 
munistic  side  in  that  Spanish  Revolution,  and  continues 
to  do  so  today  despite  all  the  evidence  since  produced, 
what  may  be  expected  from  the  effort  here  ? 

This  is  not  just  a  bad  dream;  it  is  merely  remind¬ 
ing  you  of  their  planned  revolution ;  what  they  aim  to 
do,  what  they  have  said  they  will  do.  Are  we  going  to 
let  them?  Ultimately  America  will  rise  up  and  wipe 
them  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  sincerely  believe, 
but  before  that  the  country  will  be  made  a  shambles — 
unless  we  start  now,  and  get  rough :  institute  the  firing 
squads,  as  we  will  have  to  do  later,  when  we  clean  up. 
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CANNED  FOOD  SPOILAGE 

Mechanism  of  a  Common,  But  Mysterious,  Cause  of  Canned  Food  Spoilage 

by  E.  STANLEY  YAWGER,  JR. 

Research  Department,  Crown  Can  Company 


Some  canners  are  expressing  surprise 
when  they  ai'e  told  by  other  canners  that 
they  have  remarkably  reduced  their 
spoilage  by  chlorinating  their  cooling 
water.  As  one  canner  put  it,  “If  the  can 
is  properly  sealed  and  sterilized,  how  can 
anything  get  in  to  spoil  it?  If  my  cans 
have  no  defects,  what  difference  does  it 
make  how  many  bacteria  there  are  in  my 
cooling  water?”  These  are  logical  ques¬ 
tions  and  are  ones  which  are  always 
somewhat  puzzling.  In  this  paper,  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  explain  just 
what  happens  and  the  mechanism  by 
which  a  normal  canned  product  becomes 
re-infected  by  bacteria  and  subsequently 
spoils. 

Canned  foods  keep  because  two  fac¬ 
tors  are  controlled;  namely,  the  food  is 
hermetically  sealed  in  the  cans,  which 
are  then  heated  sufficiently  to  destroy  all 
the  bacteria  that  could  cause  the  food 
to  spoil.  If  this  is  done  and  no  bacteria 
are  able  to  gain  entrance  to  the  cans 


I'ij?.  I. — Diagrammatic  illustration  of  one  drop 
1  '  water  containing  100  bacteria  per  cubic 
'^■timeter. 


p  ter  processing,  this  food  will  keep. 
(  asionally,  however,  bacteria  are  able 
t  get  into  a  can  after  processing  even 
1  agh  the  seams  of  this  can  are  per- 
1  tly  normal  and  the  can  shows  no  man- 
V  eturing  defects.  These  bacteria  enter 
I  cans  from  the  water  in  which  the 
'  is  cooled,  and  once  inside  the  can 
I  y  are  able  to  grow  and  spoil  the  food. 

onsider  the  changes  undergone  by  a 
’  mal  double  seam  during  canning  oper- 
I  -ns.  As  the  end  is  double  seamed  on 
can,  the  sealing  compound  held  by 
end  is  compressed  into  the  spaces 
ween  parts  of  the  double  seam,  thus 
lining  an  effective  seal.  Constant 
idy  and  improvement  of  the  end  com¬ 


pound  has  resulted  in  materials  which 
provide  excellent  sealing  of  the  cans 
even  under  rather  adverse  conditions. 
During  the  compression  of  the  compound 
in  the  double  seam,  small  particles  of 
food,  which  had  been  left  on  the  can 
flange,  may  become  lodged  in  the  double 
seam.  These  particles  may  displace  and 
redistribute  the  sealing  compound,  re¬ 
sulting  in  variations  in  the  compression- 
al  forces  of  the  seam.  The  variations 
in  the  compressional  forces  of  the  seam 
may  lessen  the  sealing  efficiency  of  the 
compound  and  perhaps  even  result  in  a 
weak  spot  at  this  point.  During  process¬ 
ing,  the  seam  is  subjected  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  which  might  be  sufficiently  high  to 
cause  some  softening  of  the  compound. 
At  this  high  temperature,  the  double 
seam  is  subjected  to  strains  resulting 
from  the  expansion  of  the  heated  metal 
and  the  pull  on  the  seams  due  to  the 
bulged  condition  of  the  ends.  The  in¬ 
ternal  pressure,  generated  in  the  cans 
by  the  high  temperature  of  processing, 
is  responsible  for  the  swelling  of  the 
can  ends  during  processing. 

It  is  during  the  cooling  period  that 
the  danger  of  spoilage  organisms  enter¬ 
ing  the  cans  is  the  greatest.  As  the  can 
cools,  the  internal  pressure  in  the  can 
falls  to  zero,  followed  by  an  increasing 
vacuum.  It  is  this  vacuum  in  the  can 
which  sucks  the  cooling  water  into  the 
can,  particularly  if  the  can  seam  has 
been  distorted  due  to  denting  or  if  the 
compressional  forces  on  the  compound 
have  been  lessened  due  to  inclusion  of 
food  particles.  The  amount  of  water 
which  may  be  sucked  into  the  can  is 
extremely  small;  so  small,  in  fact,  that 
it  is  immeasurable  by  ordinary  methods. 
Even  though  only  an  infinitesimal 
amount  of  water  may  enter  the  can,  if 
this  water  is  highly  contaminated,  bac¬ 
teria  may  enter  with  it  and  by  growing, 
cause  spoilage. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  anything 
which  disturbs  the  end  compound  may 
lessen  its  sealing  power  and  increase  the 
possibility  of  water  entering  the  can 
during  cooling.  In  a  previous  article, 
“Rough  Handling  of  Canned  Products 
May  Cost  Money,”  by  S.  Henry  Ayers, 
which  appeared  in  the  October,  1940  is¬ 
sue  of  The  Crown,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  dents  in  the  can  body  may 
seriously  distort  the  double  seam  of  that 
can.  The  combination  of  highly  contami¬ 
nated  cooling  water  and  roughly  han¬ 
dled  cans  may  and  frequently  does  result 
in  an  abnormal  amount  of  spoilage. 
Though  rough  handling  increases  the 


chance  of  water  containing  spoilage  or¬ 
ganisms  being  drawn  into  the  can,  it 
frequently  happens  that  highly  contami¬ 
nated  cooling  water  will  cause  spoilage 
with  normal  cans  which  have  not  been 
damaged. 

Since  it  is  possible  to  have  a  very  small 
amount  of  water  entering  a  can  through 
a  normal  double  seam,  it  is  easy  to  visu¬ 
alize  an  ideal  condition.  If  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  cool  the  cans  in  sterile  water; 
that  is,  water  containing  no  bacteria,  no 
matter  how  much  of  this  water  was 
sucked  into  the  can,  no  spoilage  could 
occur  because  of  the  absence  of  spoilage 
bacteria.  This  condition  would  be  very 
difficult  to  attain,  since  sterile  water  does 
not  occur,  or  is  extremely  rare,  in  na¬ 
ture  and  even  if  it  did  occur,  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  to  keep  in  this 
condition. 


For  all  practical  purposes,  cooling 
water  must  be  considered  as  containing 


Fig.  II.-  Diagrammatic  illustration  of  one  drop 
of  water  containing  50,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter. 


bacteria,  though  the  number  of  bacteria 
present  will  vary  widely.  It  has  been 
found  that  for  minimum  spoilage,  the 
bacterial  counts  of  the  cooling  water 
used  should  at  least  equal  the  standard 
for  drinking  water  of  100  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter  or  less.  If  your  cooling 
water  exceeds  this  standard,  there  is  a 
potential  danger  of  spoilage  of  some  of 
the  cans  cooled  in  this  water.  As  the 
number  of  bacteria  in  the  cooling  water 
increases,  the  possibility  of  spoilage  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  source  becomes  much 
greater;  and  conversely,  the  lower  the 
count,  the  less  spoilage  likely  to  be  en¬ 
countered.  Now  let  us  consider  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  illustrate  why  this  is  true. 
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For  purpose  of  discussion,  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  two  representative  cooling 
waters  are  available,  one  containing  100 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  and  the 
other  containing  50,000  bacteria  in  the 
same  volume.  These  bacterial  counts  do 
not  represent  the  extremes  since  cooling 
water  containing  less  than  100  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter  is  occasionally  used, 
while  counts  of  well  over  a  million  bac¬ 
teria  per  cubic  centimeter  are  frequently 
encountered. 

Figures  Nos.  1  and  2  represent  dia- 
grammatically  one  drop  of  water  con¬ 
taining  100  and  50,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter  respectively.  Since  there  are 
about  20  drops  in  one  cubic  centimeter, 
each  drop  will  contain  1/20  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 
Thus,  Figure  No.  1  represents  one  drop 
of  water  containing  100  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter,  or  five  organisms  in 
the  drop.  Likewise,  Figure  No.  2  illus¬ 
trates  one  drop  of  water  representing 
1/20  of  50,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centi¬ 
meter,  or  2,500  bacteria.  A  glance  at  the 
diagrams  will  strikingly  illustrate  the 
difference  in  magnitude  between  100  and 
50,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  figures 
are  diagrammatic  only,  no  attempt  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  to  preserve  the  true  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  bacteria  represented. 

It  has  been  stated  that  even  with  nor¬ 
mal  can  seams,  highly  contaminated 
cooling  water  may  be  responsible  for 
spoilage  due  to  the  bacteria  which  enter 
the  cans  with  the  tiny  amount  of  water 
that  may  be  sucked  in.  In  order  that 
no  spoilage  occurs,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  can  exclude  the  smallest  amount  of 
water  which  contains  bacteria.  Thus,  no 
matter  how  small  an  amount  of  water 
is  sucked  into  the  can,  if  this  water 
contains  bacteria,  spoilage  may  result. 
The  relative  amount  of  water  necessary 
is  best  presented  in  the  following  table: 

A  HYPOTHETICAL  CASE 

If  a  Good  Cooling  If  a  Bad  Cooling 

Water  Water 

Contains  100  bacteria  Contains  50,000  bac- 
per  cubic  centimeter.  teria  per  cubic  cen¬ 
timeter. 

1  cubic  centimeter  is  1  cubic  centimeter  is 

roughly  equivalent  to  roughly  equivalent  to 

20  drops.  20  drops. 

1, 100  cubic  centimeter  1,  50,000  cubic  centime- 

contains  one  bacte-  ter  contains  one  bac- 

rium.  terium. 

1/100  of  20  drops  con-  1,50,000  of  20  drops 
tains  one  bacterium.  contains  one  bacte¬ 

rium. 

1,5  of  a  drop  contains  1/2,500  of  a  drop  con- 
one  bacterium.  tains  one  bacterium. 


From  this  table  it  can  be  seen  that  it 
is  necessary  for  a  can  to  allow  the  en¬ 
trance  of  at  least  1/5  of  a  drop  of  the 
good  cooling  water  before  a  single  micro¬ 
organism  gets  into  the  can.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cans  need  admit  but  1/2,500 
of  a  drop  of  the  bad  cooling  water  be¬ 
fore  a  spoilage  organism  enters  the  can. 
Thus,  five  hundred  times  as  much  of  the 
good  cooling  water  as  the  bad,  may  enter 


the  can  before  a  spoilage  organism  gets 
in.  Conversely,  only  1/500  as  much  bad 
cooling  water  is  required  as  good  cool¬ 
ing  water  to  introduce  one  spoilage 
organism. 

An  amount  of  water  as  small  as 
1/2,500  of  a  drop  is  very  difficult  to  vis¬ 
ualize.  Yet,  in  many  cases,  even  less 
water  would  be  necessary.  For  example, 
if  the  bacterial  count  of  the  cooling 
water  was  500,000  per  cubic  centimeter, 
only  one-tenth  as  much  water  would  be 
required  to  introduce  a  spoilage  organ¬ 
ism,  in  this  case  1/25,000  of  a  drop. 
Such  an  amount  of  water  would  not  only 
be  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye,  but 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  de¬ 
tect  by  any  ordinary  methods.  Yet,  if 
1/25,000  of  a  drop  of  water,  containing 
500,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter 
gets  into  a  can,  a  spoilage  organism  will 
be  introduced  with  it. 

It  may  occur  to  some  canners  that  if  a 
normal  can  is  able  to  suck  in  some  water, 
this  intake  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
loss  of  vacuum  in  the  can.  When  it  is 
considered  that  but  an  infinitesimal  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  drop  may  be  drawn  into  the 
can,  the  possibility  of  loss  of  vacuum  be¬ 
comes  very  slight.  A  No.  2  can  con¬ 
tains  about  580  cubic  centimetei’s  or 
11,600  drops.  If  even  a  drop  were  drawn 
into  the  can,  it  would  be  so  small  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  total  volume  of  the  can 
that  its  effect  on  the  vacuum  in  the  can 
would  be  negligible.  Hence,  the  tiny 
drop  fractions  drawn  in  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  vacuum  in  the  can. 

From  this  discussion  of  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  a  common,  but  mysterious,  cause 
of  spoilage,  the  following  possibilities  are 
indicated : 

That  bacteria  may  enter  a  can  through 
a  can  seam. 

That  these  bacteria  enter  with  the 
minute  amount  of  cooling  water  drawn 
into  the  cans. 

That  the  greater  the  number  of  bac¬ 
teria  in  the  cooling  water,  the  greater 
the  potential  danger  of  spoilage. 

That  the  amount  of  water  which  may 
be  drawn  into  a  can  may  be  so  small  as 
to  be  immeasurable  and  yet  it  may  be 
the  cause  of  spoilage. 

That  to  reduce  possible  spoilage  from 
cooling  water  contamination  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  the  bacteria  in  this  water  should 
not  exceed  100  per  cubic  centimeter. 

That  even  smaller  numbers  of  bacteria 
are  more  desirable  because  there  is  less 
chance  of  contamination  of  the  processed 
cans  from  this  source. 

That  the  ultimate  point  of  protection 
would  be  reached  when  there  were  no 
bacteria  in  the  cooling  water.  This  is 
a  theoretical  conclusion,  but  practically 
impossible  of  achievement. 

Spoilage  of  canned  products  is  an  eco¬ 
nomic  loss  regardless  of  the  cause;  so 


prevention  results  in  an  economic  gain. 
Spoilage,  as  previously  discussed,  may  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  use  of 
cooling  water  of  “so-called”  drinking 
water  quality;  namely  one  containing 
100  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  or 
preferably  less.  Fnd  out  if  your  cooling 
water  meets  this  standard,  and  if  it  does 
not,  reduce  the  number  of  bacteria  to  this 
level  by  chlorination.  Through  proper, 
though  simple  and  inexpensive  methods 
of  chlorination,  the  bacteria  in  your 
cooling  water  may  be  reduced  to  a  point 
where  spoilage  from  cooling  water  con¬ 
tamination  is  at  a  minimum.  Chlorina¬ 
tion  has  been  definitely  proven  to  effec¬ 
tively  reduce  this  type  of  spoilage,  the 
mechanism  of  which  has  been  discussed 
in  this  paper.  Such  a  procedure  is 
economically  sound. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

APRIL  17-18,  1941  —  Spring  Meeting, 
Tri-State  Packers’  Association,  Lord 
Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 

APRIL  20-24 — Mid-year  Meeting,  Super 
Market  Institute,  French  Lick,  Indiana. 

APRIL  25,  1941 — Annual  Meeting,  Tide- 
Water  Canners  Association,  Tappa- 
hannock,  Virginia. 

APRIL  25 — Spring  Meeting,  Indiana 
Canners  Association,  Claypool  Hotel, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

MAY  4-10,  1941— United  States  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association,  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

MAY  22-23,  1941 — Mid-Year  Meeting, 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Skytop  Lodge,  Skytop,  Pa. 

JUNE  1-3 — Spring  Meeting,  Michigan 
Canners  Association,  Park  Place  Hotel, 
Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

JUNE  16 — Mid-year  Meeting,  National 
American  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago. 

JUNE  16-17 — Summer  meeting,  Maine 
Canners  Association,  Lakewood,  Maine. 

JUNE  16-18,  1941 — Institute  of  Foo< 
Technology,  Second  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh 

JUNE  16-19  —  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers,  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

JULY  16-18 — National  Cherry  Festival, 
Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

AUGUST  11-12,  1941— Vegetable  Variety 

Field  Days,  U.  S.  Horticultural  Station 
and  Maryland  Experiment  Station, 
Agronomy  and  Horticultural  Farms 
near  Beltsville,  Maryland. 
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PROCESS  CONTROL  OF  HEAT  RESISTANT  SPOILAGE 
ORGANISMS  IN  TOMATO  JUICE 

Paper  presevted  by  D.  J.  Wessel  and  H.  A.  Benjamin,  Research 
Department,  American  Can  Company,  Maywood,  III. 

During  the  past  few  years  tomato  juice  canners  have 
reported  a  number  of  instances  of  spoilage  in  tomato  juice, 
and  in  products  made  from  tomato  juice,  by  micro-organisms 
possessing  considerable  resistance  to  destruction  by  heat.  These 
heat  resistant  organisms  are  spore  formers  and  are  capable 
of  surviving  the  commercial  boiling  water  (212° F.)  processes 
now  being  employed  by  the  industry  for  tomato  juice.  One  of 
the  most  troublesome  types  is  a  flat  sour  organism  producing 
off-flavors  in  the  juice  without  appreciable  effect  on  the  can 
vacuum.  Strict  sanitary  control  of  sources  of  contamination 
in  manufacturing  equipment  as  reported  by  Pearce  (1)  and  by 
Williams  (2)  has  been  recommended  to  guard  against  infection 
by  these  resistant  types,  but  despite  strictest  precautions,  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  some  spoilage  may  still  be  encountered 
through  inadvertent  contamination.  Consequently,  this  labora¬ 
tory  has  investigated  means  of  controlling  such  spoilage  through 
heat  treatments  of  increased  lethality. 

As  one  step  in  this  investigation,  processing  studies  were 
carried  out  in  1940  to  determine  what  effect  strictly  non-agitat¬ 
ing  processes  using  temperatures  higher  than  212°F.  and  suf¬ 
ficiently  long  to  destroy  these  resistant  spore  formers  would  have 
on  the  quality  of  tomato  juice.  Heat  penetration  tests  were 
conducted  on  three  different  can  sizes  of  tomato  juice  using 
various  retort  temperatures  above  212° F.  From  the  heating 
data  obtained,  processes  were  calculated  sufficient  to  destroy, 
in  the  particular  juice  tested,  the  most  resistant  flat  sour  spoil¬ 
age  organisms  that  have  been  studied.  The  calculated  processing 
times  were  as  follows: 

TABLE  I. 

Processes  Sufficient  to  Destroy  Resistant  Flat  Sour  Organisms. 


Initial  Prooessinit  Time  at 


Can  Size 

Temperature 

220°  F. 

230°  F. 

240°  F. 

303  X  509 

170°  F. 

95 

65 

50 

404  X  700 

180°  F. 

120 

85 

70 

603  X  700 

180°  F. 

160 

120 

100 

Using  the  above  processes,  experimental  samples  were  packed 
t  )  study  the  quality  resulting.  As  expected  from  the  markedly 
b'creased  severity  of  the  heat  treatment  over  the  range  com- 
'  only  employed  commercially,  examination  of  the  samples  defi- 
^ely  indicated  that  these  processes  could  not  be  employed 
‘  cause  of  the  deleterious  effect  on  flavor  and  general  quality 
the  tomato  juice. 

Agitated  processing  of  cans  of  tomato  juice  was  studied  in  a 
lited  way.  Controlled  agitation  in  which  each  can  is  made 
rotate  rapidly  on  its  cylindrical  axis  either  continuously  or 
ermittently  in  a  heating  bath  of  water,  or  passing  under  hot 
er  sprays,  has  increased  the  rate  of  heating  considerably  in 
lato  juice  (Stevens  (3)).  With  this  rapid  heating  and  using 
peratures  above  212° with  processing  times  sufficient  to 
troy  heat  resistant  spoilage  organisms,  it  may  be  possible  to 
ain  good  quality  tomato  juice  processed  in  the  can  without 
iger  of  spoilage  from  such  organisms. 

\lso  during  the  1940  season,  this  laboratory  carried  on  an 
estigation  of  processing  tomato  juice  by  the  so-called  “flash” 
Mcess  in  which  the  product  is  exposed  to  elevated  tempera- 
tes  for  a  short  period  of  time  in  a  tubular  heat  exchanger, 
le  ideal  “flash”  process  would  be  to  heat  the  product  very 


rapidly  to  a  sufficient  temperature,  hold  for  a  sufficient  time  to 
destroy  these  resistant  types,  cool  rapidly  to  about  70 °F.,  fill 
into  sterilized  cans,  and  seal  on  sterilized  covers  in  an  aseptic 
filling  and  closing  machine.  However,  since  aseptic  filling  and 
closing  machines  are  not  available  commercially,  this  investiga¬ 
tion  was  carried  out  with  the  thought  that  conventional  filling 
and  closing  machines  could  be  used.  Following  the  “flash” 
process  the  product  would  be  cooled  to  about  190°  F.,  filled, 
closed  and  the  cans  then  given  a  short  boiling  water  process  to 
destroy  non-resistant  micro-organisms  with  which  tomato  juice 
might  be  contaminated  after  the  “flash”  process.  In  theory,  this 
method  of  processing  presumes  that  the  juice  would  not  be  re¬ 
contaminated  with  resistant  organisms  during  filling  and  closing. 
Since  these  resistant  spoilage  organisms  are  of  soil  borne  types 
and  commonly  enter  the  plant  with  the  raw  product,  it  seems 
likely  that  this  assumption  is  a  reasonable  one. 

Primarily,  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  what 
effect  a  short-high  temperature  process  sufficient  to  destroy 
resistant  spore  formers  would  have  on  the  flavor  and  general 
quality  of  tomato  juice.  However,  before  experimental  quality 
packs  could  be  made  it  was  necessary  to  conduct  heating  tests 
to  determine  the  required  conditions  for  processing,  such  as  time, 
temperature  and  rate  of  flow  through  the  experimental  heat 
exchanger,  and  to  test  the  efficiency  of  this  method  of  processing 
by  means  of  an  inoculated  pack.  Since  the  flat  sour  type  is 
apparently  the  predominating  spore  former  causing  spoilage  in 
tomato  juice,  and  since  it  is  also  the  most  heat  resistant,  proces¬ 
sing  conditions  were  determined  for  the  destruction  of  this  type. 
In  the  investigation  to  determine  the  optimum  processing  condi¬ 
tions  by  means  of  an  inoculated  pack,  the  facultative  thermo¬ 
philic  organism.  Bacillus  thermoacidurans  was  used  This  organ¬ 
ism  was  first  isolated  from  tomato  juice  spoilage  by  Berry  (4) 
and  is  one  of  the  most  resistant  of  the  flat  sour  strains  causing 
spoilage  in  tomato  juice  and  tomato  juice  products. 

EQUIPMENT:  The  experimental  tubular  heat  exchanger 
and  accessory  equipment  used  in  this  investigation  will  be  briefly 
described.  The  heat  exchanger  or  heating  and  cooling  tubes 
consists  of  six  %  inch  nominal  size  stainless  steel  polished  pipes 
used  for  heating  and  one  V2  inch  nominal  size  stainless  steel 
pipe  for  cooling.  These  pipes  were  connected  in  series  with  U 
bends.  Each  heating  section  was  fifteen  feet  long  and  was 
jacketed  with  a  IV2  inch  standard  pipe  having  a  steam  inlet 
and  condensate  drain.  The  cooling  section  was  of  similar  con¬ 
struction  except  the  jacket  was  equipped  with  a  water  inlet  and 
outlet.  The  outlet  of  the  cooling  section  was  connected  to  a 
spring  relief  valve  through  which  the  product  discharged  from 
the  system  for  filling  into  the  cans  .This  relief  valve  was  set  at 
about  40  pounds  pressure  and  maintained  a  pressure  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  boiling  in  the  heating  tubes.  By 
means  of  special  fittings,  copper-constantan  thermocouples  were 
located  at  the  ends  of  the  various  sections  and  temperature 
measurements  were  made  of  the  flowing  tomato  juice  during 
the  heating  and  cooling  operations. 

A  three  cylinder  homogenizer  type  pump  with  the  homogeniz¬ 
ing  valve  removed  was  employed  to  force  the  product  through 
the  pipe  system  at  a  uniform  flow  rate  of  0.6  gallons  per  minute. 
With  this  flow  the  total  heating  time  was  calculated  to  be  96 
seconds  and  the  linear  velocity,  one  foot  per  second. 

With  the  above  mentioned  flow  through  the  %  inch  stainless 
pipe  system,  tomato  juice  exhibits  rapid  heating,  indicating  the 
conditions  of  flow  to  be  turbulent  which  is  desirable  from  heat 
transfer  and  pressure  drop  considerations.  From  the  pipe  size 
and  rate  of  flow  used  in  these  experiments,  rates  of  flow  in 
gallons  per  minute  were  calculated  for  various  sizes  of  com¬ 
mercial  inside  polished  tubing  which  would  give  equivalent 
degrees  of  turbulence. 
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These  estimated  values  are  as  follows: 

TABLE  II. 


Calculated  Equivalent  Flow  Rates  for  Commercial  Tubing 


Tubing  of 
Outside  Diameter 

Inside 

Diameter  Inches 

Linear  Velocity 
Feet  per  Second 

Minimum  Rate  of 
Flow — Gal.  per  Min.* 

“k 

.627 

.95 

.65 

% 

.652 

.77 

.8 

1 

.902 

.60 

1.0 

iVi 

1.402 

.41 

2.0 

’Higher  rates  of  flow  would  always  result  in  greater  turbulence  and  would 
be  desirable. 


INOCULATED  PACK:  In  order  to  test  the  efficiency  of 
the  tublar  heating  system  as  a  sterilizing  unit,  an  inoculated 
pack  was  made  using  the  resistant  spore  former  Bacillus  ther*- 
moacidurans  as  a  test  organism.  The  spore  concentration  of 
this  organism  in  the  fresh  tomato  juice  prior  to  processing  was 
approximately  20,000  spores  per  milliliter. 

Employing  the  tublar  heat  exchanger  and  a  rate  of  flow 
of  0.6  gallons  per  minute,  four  lots  covering  a  range  to  result 
in  both  survival  and  destruction  of  the  organism,  were  packed 
using  different  jacket  temperatures.  These  lots  were  canned 
using  an  aseptic  filling  and  closing  machine  to  insure  against 
contamination  following  the  processing  procedure.  Six  ordinary 
processed  control  lots  were  packed  in  211x400  size  cans  to 
establish  the  resistance  of  the  inoculum.  These  controls  were 
given  boiling  water  (212°F.)  processes  of  graduated  severity  to 
bracket  both  survival  and  destruction.  Following  the  processing 
procedure,  the  test  cans  were  placed  in  incubation  at  98 °F.  and 
duplicated  cans  were  examined  after  7  and  14  days’  storage. 

The  results  of  the  inoculated  pack  are  given  in  the  following 
table  together  with  jacket  temperatures,  processes  and  calcu¬ 
lated  thermal  equivalents  at  250'’F.  and  at  212°F.  with  instan¬ 
taneous  heating.  In  each  “flash”  processed  lot  the  juice  reached 
jacket  temperature  and  the  total  heating  time  was  96  seconds. 

TABLE  III. 

Inoculated  Pack  Data 
Calculated 

Thermal  Equiv-  Bacterial  Count 

Jacket  Temp.  alents — Min.  (Tt  *  per  Millilitert 


Lot 

Process 

or  Process 

250°  F 

212°  F. 

7  Days 

14  Days 

1 

Flash 

258°  F. 

2.10 

271 

0-0 

0-0 

2 

252°  F. 

1.10 

142 

0-0 

0-0 

3 

247°  F. 

.73 

94 

0-0 

1-1 

4 

239°  F. 

.23 

30 

1,900-2,200 

1,600-1,800 

5 

Conventional 

160  @  212°  F. 

.90 

116 

2-3 

0-0 

6 

140  <n  212°  F. 

.75 

97 

5-6 

1-1 

7 

120  ftlj  212°  F. 

.60 

78 

12-13 

15-26 

8 

100  (fi  212°  F. 

.45 

58 

200-400 

1,000-1,000 

9 

80  @  212°  F. 

.30 

39 

4,200-4,600 

1,600-2,600 

10 

60  @  212°  F. 

.16 

21 

7,000-9,600 

11,000-14,000 

♦Tlie  customary  thermal  death  time  curve  slope  of  18°  F.  was  assumed  in 
these  calculations. 

tThe  results  of  the  count  on  each  can  are  shown. 

Note;  211x400  cans  were  used  for  the  conventional  processed  lots,  and 
303x306  cans  for  the  “flash”  processed  lots. 

It  will  be  noted  that  complete  destruction  of  the  organisms 
was  not  accomplished  in  the  controls,  even  for  the  control  lot 
processed  160  minutes  at  212°F.  However,  on  the  basis  of  spore 
count  determinations,  nearly  complete  destruction  was  obtained 
in  the  160  minute  processed  lot,  indicating  that  the  thermal 
resistance  was  probably  slightly  greater  than  the  calculated  116 
minutes  at  212 °F.  In  the  short-high  temperature  processed  lots, 
complete  spore  destruction  was  accomplished  using  a  jacket 
temperature  of  252 °F.,  and  nearly  complete  destruction  with  a 
jacket  temperature  of  247° F.  Based  on  temperature  measure¬ 
ments  made  during  the  pack,  the  process  with  a  jacket  tempera¬ 
ture  of  252°F.  was  evaluated  to  be  equivalent  to  holding  the 
juice  itself  for  142  minutes  at  212° F.  and  the  process  with  a 
jacket  temperature  of  247°F,,  equivalent  to  holding  the  juice  for 
94  minutes  at  212°F.  On  the  basis  of  spore  count  determination. 


the  calculated  thermal  equivalents  for  the  “flash”  processed  lots 
check  those  for  the  control  lots  quite  closely. 


The  experimental  samples  were  examined  by  a  number  of 
observers  for  flavor  and  color.  In  general,  the  opinion  was  that 
the  “flash”  processed  and  control  samples  were  comparable  in 
flavor  and  general  quality  and  that  no  commercially  significant 
differences  were  exhibited. 

Of  course,  only  one  set  of  processing  conditions  such  as  jacket 
temperature,  rate  of  flow,  linear  velocity,  etc.,  were  tested  in 
packing  these  experimental  samples.  However,  if  different 
processing  conditions  had  been  used  to  give  turbulent  flow  and 
the  same  effective  heat,  it  is  believed,  from  experience  gained 
in  experimenting  with  this  method  of  processing,  that  similar 
lack  of  any  deterimental  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  tomato 
juice  would  have  resulted. 

SUMMARY:  For  several  years  plant  sanitation  measures 
designed  to  keep  the  number  of  organisms  entering  the  product 
to  a  harmless  minimum  have  been  employed  to  control  flat  sour 
spoilage  and  other  spoilage  caused  by  heat  resistant  bacteria, 
in  tomato  juice  and  products  containing  tomato  juice,  without 
complete  success.  Means  of  more  positive  control  through  heat 
treatments  adequate  to  destroy  such  organisms  have  been 
discussed. 

With  respect  to  processing  in  the  can,  increasing  the  severity 
of  still  cooks  for  tomato  juice,  using  longer  times  and  higher 
temperatures  than  at  present  employed,  appear  inpractical 
because  of  their  deleterious  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  product. 
A  limited  study  of  agitating  processes  indicates  that  high  speed 
rotation,  by  increasing  rate  of  heat  penetration,  holds  con¬ 
siderable  promise  of  permitting  use  of  more  lethal  processes 
without  serious  quality  impairment. 

Although  only  studied  on  an  experimental  basis,  the  results 
obtained  indicate  that  “flash”  processing  tomato  juice  in  a 
tubular  heat  exchanger  for  a  time  and  temperature  equivalent 
to  the  thermal  death  time  of  the  contaminating  organism, 
rapidly  cooling  to  190 °F.  before  filling,  and  processing  of  the 
closed  cans  for  a  brief  time  at  212° F.  to  destroy  non-resistant 
types  entering  during  filling,  could  be  employed  commercially 
with  success.  No  loss  in  quality  over  that  packed  by  conven¬ 
tional  methods  was  found  in  juice  canned  by  this  procedure. 
Of  course,  the  success  of  this  “flash”  sterilization  in  preventing 
all  types  of  spoilage  would  be  dependent  upon  the  avoidance  of 
resistant  contamination  in  the  filling  equipment,  cans  and  covers. 
However,  since  the  resistant  spoilage  organisms  are  of  soil 
origin,  it  seems  highly  unlikely  that  with  ordinary  sanitary  pre¬ 
cautions  recontamination  would  occur  during  the  filling  and 
closing  operation. 
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QUALITY  PACK:  To  determine  what  effect  a  short-high 
temperature  process  adequate  for  the  destruction  of  Bacillus 
thermoacidurans  would  have  on  the  quality  of  tomato  juice, 
experimental  samples  were  packed  using  the  tublar  heat  ex¬ 
changer.  The  “flash”  heating  was  followed  by  non-aseptic 
filling  and  closing  and  a  short  conventional  boiling  water  process. 
In  this  pack  a  jacket  temperature  of  252°F.,  corresponding  to  a 
thermal  equivalent  of  142  minutes  at  212° F.,  was  used.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  “flash”  process  the  juice  was  filled  into  211x400  size 
cans  at  a  temperature  of  about  190:  F.,  closed  and  processed  15 
minutes  in  boiling  water  (212°F.).  For  quality  comparisons 
two  control  lots  were  packed  in  the  conventional  manner.  One 
lot  was  processed  15  minutes  at  212° F.  and  the  second  was 
given  a  process  of  27  minutes  at  212 °F. 
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FMC  Improved  Automatic  Bean  Snipper 
has  new  features  that  increase  operating 
speed,  and  result  in  performance  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  other  equipment  on  the 
market.  Snips  900  to  1800  lbs.  per  hour. 
One  man  feeds  several  machines.  Picking 
labor  greatly  reduced. 


To  produce  quality  bean  paeks  at  a  speed  and 
cost  that  enables  you  to  market  them  at  a  satis¬ 
factory  profit,  you  must  have  automatic  equip¬ 
ment  designed  to  fully  solve  the  problems 
encountered  in  packing  the  widely  varied 
shapes  and  sizes  of  beans. 

FMC  Bean  Snippers,  Slieers,  Hand  Pack  Fil¬ 
lers,  Graders,  etc.,  are  all  designed  for  high 
speed,  accurate  operation  with  vastly  reduced 
waste. 


grading  cut  beans.  Built  to 
sort  several  sizes  if  wanted 
or  for  grading  out  nubbins 
only.  Graded  cut  beans 
bring  higher  price. 

FMC  Blancher  is  the 
sturdiest,  most  rigid 
blanching  unit  ever  off¬ 
ered.  All-steel  welded  con- 
struction.Lighter  in  weight 
and  lower  in  cost  yet  it  has 
greater  strength  that 
assures  longer  life. 

FMC  Bean  Grader.  A  pre¬ 
cision  designed,high-speed 
machine  for  separating 
whole  beans  into  two  gen¬ 
eral  sizes.  Intended  for 
use  ahead  of  FMC  Bean 
Snippers  to  obtain  highest 
snipping  efficiency. 


*  FMC  Engineers  are  constantly 
developing  and  testing  new  machines 
for  producing  finest  quality  packs 
at  lower  cost. 


INvifhKi) 

NOOPiSTON,  likINOtS 


Food  Machinery  Corp. 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  Hoopeston.  Illinois. 


Please  send 


□  Full  Details  Re _ 

□  Youi  General  Catalog. 


E-600-T  1^  I  I 

~D 

=  0 

I  /llienciou  -  I.I.I.W.I.I.I.WI 


Address. 
City _ 


-State  _ 


Attention  oi: 


FMC  Bean  SHcerproduces 
a  high-grade  pack  of  beans, 
sliced  lengthwise,  that 
brings  much  higher  prices 
than  ordinary  cut  heans. 
Slices  up  to  one  ton  per 
hour.  Maximum  perfor¬ 
mance  accuracy  is  assured 
hy  the  straightening  de¬ 
vice,  which  distributes 
beans  in  channels  in 
lengthwise  position. 


FMC  Hand  Pack  Filler 
with  automatic  Hopper 
and  Packer-Briner  fills  cut 
and  sliced  beans  accurately 
at  high  speed.  O.  K.  for 
many  other  products,  too. 


A-B  Cut  String  Bean 
Grader  satisfies  the  diffi¬ 
cult  requirement  of  size¬ 


4^eur 


TO  PROFIT  FOR  THE  CANNER* 


BEAN  CANNERS: 


UP  GO  QUALITY  ond  YIELD 
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PROFITS -yOUR  CUSTOMER'S  ALWAYS  RIGHT 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


Those  in  close  touch  with  our  developing  retail 
situation  are  wondering  just  what  will  be  the 
function  of  voluntary  co-operative  advertising 
groups  of  retailers  in  the  food  field  if  and  when  the 
government  sets  maximum  profit  levels,  arbritary  loss 
leader  provisions  are  imposed  and  the  industry  more 
or  less  regimented  for  the  emergency.  Mind  you,  not 
all  these  dire  things  may  happen,  maybe  none  of  them 
will  confront  us  but  probably  somewhere  along  the 
road  of  all  out  effort  to  help  Democracy  we’ll  run 
smack  dab  into  some  of  them  or  other  regulations  as 
burdensome.  In  any  event,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that 
in  such  times,  more  than  in  ordinary  times,  retail  food 
dealers  need  the  help  of  organizations  such  as  we  have 
hundreds  of  in  the  United  States  in  addition  to  the 
usual  retail  grocers  association  functioning  along  the 
usual  local,  state  and  national  lines. 

If  voluntary  co-operatives  continue  in  existence,  their 
operation  may  be  somewhat  hampered,  although  their 
sphere  of  influence  may  be  considerably  broadened.  In 
every  case,  employes  long  trained  in  group  operation 
will  either  be  passed  on  in  the  labor  ranks  to  other 
responsibilities  or  may  leave  the  work  altogether  for 
many  reasons.  Sponsors  will,  during  the  emergency, 
welcome  more  than  ever,  all  the  intelligent  effort  can- 
ners  may  furnish  for  the  merchandising  of  their  labels. 
New  employees  wherever  you  find  them  will  gladly 
listen  to  your  suggestions  as  to  how  they  may  sell  more 
of  your  goods.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  next  few 
months  will  be  opportune  ones  in  which  to  start  your 
efforts  toward  assisting  distributors  to  sell  more  of 
your  goods  profitably. 

This  statement  applies  without  exception  to  large 
and  small  canners,  already  the  larger  ones  are  follow¬ 
ing  such  a  constructive  program  of  merchandising,  at 
least  five  or  six  of  the  twelve  leading  canners  are  to  be 
complimented  on  the  efficient  aids  to  more  sales  they 
provide  for  all  who  are  interested.  Others  ought  to 
look  around  and  decide  what  they  too  can  do  toward 
making  consumers  more  sales  conscious  of  their 
brands.  Whatever  you  may  do,  be  certain  the  attempt 
is  being  made  for  the  dealer  and  his  sake  and  not  yours. 

Let  me  illustrate  an  instance  where  the  manufac¬ 
turer  thought  first  of  increased  sales  and  last,  if  at  all, 
of  the  retail  dealer.  The  product  was  one  of  the  well- 
known  substitutes  for  lard,  widely  advertised  and 
largely  sold  without  profit  by  retail  dealers.  The 
manufacturers  are  well-known  for  their  willingness 
to  supply  all  possible  sales  and  merchandising  aids  to 
the  retail  dealer.  Magazines,  radio,  local  newspapers, 
handbills,  and  liberal  allowances  for  advertising  by 
voluntaries.  In  the  case  I  have  in  mind  the  owner  of 
this  widely  publicized  brand  had  made  arrangements 
to  supply  a  full  set  of  advertising  window  posters,  fully 


imprinted,  for  a  certain  week-end  selling  event  in  a 
leading  voluntary.  There  was  some  initial  delay  in 
ordering  the  imprinted  posters  and  the  manager  of 
the  group  suggested  they  might  as  well  wait  until  a 
later  date  and  be  sure  the  posters  were  on  hand  when 
wanted.  The  manufacturers  representative  insisted 
he  would  not  fail  to  have  them  in  time  and  the  order 
was  placed.  The  needed  posters  arrived  on  the  Monday 
following  the  Wednesday  on  which  they  were  expected. 
During  the  daily  hunt  for  the  posters  while  they  were 
still  enroute  and  needed  badly  the  manager  of  the 
voluntary  was  pleased  to  see  a  large  box  bearing  the 
return  card  of  the  lithographers  supplying  the  posters. 
The  box  was  hurriedly  opened  and  found  to  contain 
a  hundred  or  so  very  attractive  counter  display  cards 
on  the  product,  they  might  have  been  used  as  a  stop¬ 
gap  pending  the  arrival  of  those  wanted.  They  might 
have  been  used  and  would  have  been  welcome  except 
for  one  thing.  They  were  imprinted  at  retail  prices 
lower  than  the  advertising  group  were  in  the  habit 
of  setting. 

I’ll  grant  you  the  price  as  set  was  that  used  by 
corporate  chains  in  advertising  the  product.  I’ll  con¬ 
cede  that  the  group  using  a  higher  price  was  laying  its 
members  open  to  the  charge  they  were  higher  in  price 
than  their  competitors  but  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the 
manufacturer  to  set  the  price  for  the  group.  Especially 
when  it  was  the  lowest  at  which  the  product  could  be 
legally  sold  in  the  market  or  the  state.  Had  the  price 
been  higher  than  the  one  generally  charged  by  the 
group  members  no  harm  would  have  been  done,  the 
counter  display  cards  might  have  been  used  and  a  lot 
of  good  feeling  created  by  the  happy  substitution  for 
the  looked  for  advertising  material.  Retail  dealers 
would  not  have  been  able  to  draw  folks  to  their  place 
of  business  by  advertising  a  lower  price  than  the  one 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  but  they  could  have 
sold  the  product  at  a  price  lower  than  the  one 
advertised  on  the  display  card  whenever  they  wished 
to  do  so  and  everyone  would  have  been  happy. 

This  columnist  has  called  attention  before  to  the 
necessity  of  doing  a  job  well  if  you  are  trying  to  help 
someone  and  I  repeat  that  the  manufacturer  had  nr 
good  excuse  for  failure  to  deliver,  the  window  posters 
as  promised  as  long  as  the  representative  had  made 
the  promise.  In  addition  however,  the  forwarding  oi 
a  substitute  piece  of  material  that  was  wrongly  pricec 
added  insult  to  injury.  The  chances  are  that  the  manu 
facturer  will  wait  a  long  time  before  he  will  be  able  te 
supply  the  advertising  posters  or  banners  to  this  groui 
again.  All  because  he  failed  to  realize  sufficiently  thai 
you  cannot  dictate  the  price  at  which  your  goods  art 
to  be  sold  at  retail  unless  you  adopt  the  policy  of  i 
benevolent  dictator  and  insist  they  be  sold  at  a  price 
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allowing  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit  to  the  retail 
dealer.  Of  course,  many  manufacturers  and  a  very  few 
canners  are  doing  this.  Not  as  many  canners  as  should 
however ! 

We  won’t  get  into  that,  you  have  enough  to  do  this 
season  without  joining  the  ever  present  battle  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  place  your  goods  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Fair  Trade  laws.  They  are  in  effect  in  many 
states,  you  are  acquainted  with  them,  your  brokers 
have  expressed  themselves  about  the  justice  and  value 
of  fair  trade  protection,  it’s  up  to  you  as  to  whether  or 
not  you  will  observe  them.  What  you  do  want  to  look 
out  for  however,  is  the  possibility  of  placing  yourself 
in  a  position  where  you  seem  to  demand  that  your 
retail  dealers  sell  your  products  at  ruinously  low  prices 
in  order  that  your  turnover  may  be  accelerated.  Do 
this  just  once  and  your  distribution  apple  cart  will  be 
kicked  over  for  fair! 

If  you  can  arrange  to  supply  window  posters  for 
your  retail  dealers,  fine  and  dandy,  let’s  supply  them 
but  in  so  doing,  endeavor  to  create  good-will  not  tear 
it  down.  In  these  times,  it  will  be  a  good  thing  to  get 
away  from  the  pricing  of  goods  at  retail,  if  you  sell 
to  both  corporate  chains  and  independent  retail 
dealers,  it  is  especially  desirable  that  you  leave  no 
avenue  for  the  advantage  of  one  or  the  other.  For 
some  time  more  and  more  canners  and  manufacturers 
have  been  supplying  posters  and  banners  with  blank 
spaces  for  the  imprinting  of  retail  prices.  These  are 
advancing  from  day  to  day,  why  not  omit  this  feature 
for  a  time  and  devote  your  posters  instead  to  advertis¬ 
ing  your  label  or  your  product  and  without  space  for 
the  retail  price. 

That’s  what  the  wise  manufacturer  does  who  fur¬ 
nishes  handbill  layouts  for  retail  dealers.  He  leaves 
the  whole  space  blank  for  the  use  of  the  retail  dealer, 
it’s  filled  with  his  items  or  not,  as  he  sees  fit.  In  the 
end  the  product  most  concerned  gets  a  lion’s  share  of 
the  space  anyway  and  without  any  appearance  of  dic¬ 
tation.  That’s  what  generates  dealer  co-operation  to 
the  nth  degree!  Your  retail  dealers  may  be  well  con¬ 
tent  to  have  you  supply  mats  or  electros  of  your  pro¬ 
duct  to  be  used  as  they  see  fit,  they  may  like  your 
recipe  service,  they  may  want  to  distribute  liberally 
the  booklets  you  have  in  which  you  outline  your  com- 
I'uny  policy  but  the  more  closely  you  hold  to  a  policy 
i  t  all  for  the  dealer  and  a  little  only  for  yourself,  the 
tester  will  be  your  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  retail 
I'ealer  good-will  and  co-operation. 

Your  brokers  or  fieldmen  have  splendid  ideas  as  to 
^  '  w  you  may  create  consumer  interest  in  your 
1  oducts  without  unusual  expense  or  effort  and  it 

11  be  well  for  you  to  listen  to  and  act  on  these  sug- 
;  .tions  when  you  can.  Go  the  limit  in  support  as 
}  1  are  able  to  give  it  because  there  will  come  a  day  in 
'  ich  you  can  use  all  you  have  and  then  some.  This 
-  '  may  be  nearer  at  hand  than  you  think.  Because 

>  eagured  peoples  need  the  foods  you  supply  in  tin, 
1  no  sign  they  will  not  some  day  be  able  to  pick  and 
t  >ose  their  canned  good  things  and  when  that  day 
(  nes  you  will  want  to  have  retail  dealer  support  in  as 
1  ge  a  measure  as  possible.  You  won’t  earn  this  by 
1-  'ng  a  dictator! 


Maximum  Protection 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

against  losses  by 

FIRE  .  LIGHTNING  •  WINDSTORM 
EXPLOSION  •  PREVENTED  PRODUCTION 
RIOT  and  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
VANDALISM  and  MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF 
AIRCRAFT  and  VEHICLE  DAMAGE 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 


Hydro-Geared  Grader 

embodies  the  experience  o(  over  fifty  years  of  pea  grader 
building.  Using  a  full  10  feet  of  sieving  surface,  all  except 
the  larger  sizes  of  peas  are  screened  out  within  2^  feet  of 
the  feed  end,  leaving  li  feet  for  exact  grading.  These 
peas  are  floated  in  water  back  to  the  next  sieve  receiving 
a  thorough  wash.  Canners  are  assured  not  only  the  best 
machine  available  for  the  purpose  but  a  higher  return  for 
their  improved  quality  packs. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

"'The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


H.  W.  PHELPS  RESIGNS  FROM  BOARD 

CHAIRMANSHIP  OF  AMERICAN 
CAN  COMPANY 

Announcement  was  made  March  31st 
of  the  resignation  of  Henry  W.  Phelps 
as  a  member  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Can 
Company.  The  office  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  will  be  abolished.  Mr. 
Phelps  will  continue  in  an  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity  and  will  retain  offices  at  230  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

As  a  true  pioneer  of  a  gi’eat  industry 
in  which  he  has  been  active  for  some 
fifty  years,  Mr.  Phelps  is  one  of  the  few 
privileged  to  look  back  on  its  amazing 
growth  and  the  development  of  some 
of  the  most  wonderful  automatic,  high 
speed  processes  and  machinery  now  in 
use.  He  has  served  the  American  Can 
Company  since  its  formation  in  1901 
during  which  time  he  has  played  an  in¬ 
timate  part  in  its  successful  develop¬ 
ment  and  growth.  His  wisdom,  vision 
and  perspective  have  made  him  an  out¬ 
standing  authority  in  an  industry  which 
is  such  a  vital  force  in  the  American 
way  of  life. 

As  far  back  as  1887  Mr.  Phelps  began 
making  cans  with  the  firm  of  Ranney 
&  Phelps.  In  1894,  the  canning  end  of 
the  business  was  sold  out  and  the  can 
making  department  moved  to  Hoopeston, 
Illinois,  as  the  Union  Can  Company, 
which  operated  until  1901  when  it  was 
merged  into  the  American  Can  Company. 
On  April  1,  1901,  he  was  assigned  as 
District  Manager  of  Sales  for  packers 
cans  with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  A 
year  later,  he  was  transferred  to  San 
Francisco  as  General  Manager  of  the 
Pacific  District,  including  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  In  1905,  Mr.  Phelps  came  to 
New  York  as  General  Manager  of  Sales 
and  in  1913,  he  became  Vice-President 
and  continued  to  act  as  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  Sales  until  February,  1923,  when 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  '  In  May,  1936,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  Board  which 
position  he  held  up  until  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Phelps  was  a  prime  leader  in  the 
movement  which  began  long  before  the 
war  for  the  scientific  study  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  and  to  which  we  owe  so  much  in 
our  present  defense  program.  In  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  late  Harvey  Wiley,  he 
helped  establish  the  Research  Committee 
of  the  canning  industry,  was  its  first 
chairman,  and  founded  laboratories  in 
San  Francisco  and  Washington.  From 
these  laboratories  has  come  much  of  the 
scientific  new  knowledge  of  foodstuffs  in 
the  last  twenty  years. 

He  was  born  in  Lewistown,  Illinois, 
July  28,  1863,  where  he  resided  until 
1894.  He  was  graduated  from  Williams 
College,  class  of  1886  where  he  was 
famed  as  a  sprinter.  Mr.  Phelps  be¬ 
longs  to  a  number  of  clubs  including 
the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  Union 


League  Club,  Chicago  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion,  Pacific  Union  Club  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Sleepy  Hollow  Country  Club  of 
New  York,  and  several  others  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country. 


HENRY  W.  PHELPS 


WAR  CLAUSE  FOR  SALES  CONTRACTS 

As  Suggested  by  the  NCA 

“If,  as  the  result  of  any  war  in  which 
the  United  States  becomes  a  belligerent 
or  during  any  national  emergency  pro¬ 
claimed  by  Congress  or  the  President 
arising  out  of  any  foreign  wars,  (1) 
Seller’s  factory  or  factories  or  all  or  any 
portion  of  Seller’s  production  are  com¬ 
mandeered  or  requisitioned  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  or  (2)  Seller’s  produc¬ 
tion  or  sales  are  regulated  or  restricted 
by  the  Federal  Government;  or  (3) 
Seller,  in  compliance  (whether  such  com¬ 
pliance  is  mandatory  or  not)  with  any 
Government  request,  order,  contract,  al¬ 
lotment,  notice,  or  “friendly  com¬ 
mandeer”  received  in  writing  after  the 
date  of  this  contract,  delivers  to  or  re¬ 
serves  for  the  Government,  or  agencies 
designated  by  the  Government,  all  or  any 
portion  of  Seller’s  production;  or  (4) 
Seller  with  reasonable  effort  and  at  rea¬ 
sonable  cost  is  unable  to  obtain  the  raw 
materials,  supplies,  fuel,  labor,  or  trans¬ 
portation  necessary  to  enable  it  to  ful¬ 
fill  its  contracts;  and  as  a  result.  Seller 
is  unable  to  fulfill  all  of  its  contract 
commitments  to  all  purchasers  of  any 
article  covered  by  this  contract.  Seller 
shall  pro-rate  among  all  such  purchasers 
its  available  supply,  if  any,  of  such  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  a  delivery  of  Buyer’s  pro-rata 
share,  if  any,  shall  constitute  a  full  per¬ 
formance  of  this  contract.  If  under  the 
conditions  specified  there  is  no  available 
supply  to  be  pro-rated.  Seller  shall  not 
be  liable  for  failure  to  deliver.” 


SAM’S  SON  COES  TO  UNCLE  SAM’S 
NAVY 

Sam  G.  Gorsline,  Jr.,  son  of  Canning 
Machinery  &  Supplies  Association’s  able 
Secretary,  has  received  an  appointment 
to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
from  Congressman  Paul  Shafer  of  the 
Third  Michigan  District  after  taking  a 
competitive  examination  in  a  field  of 
seventeen.  Two  years  ago  Sam  received 
an  alternate  appointment  for  the  Naval 
Academy  but  that  time  the  principal 
qualified.  Now  in  his  second  year  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  he  will  finish 
his  school  year  there  before  entering 
Annapolis  next  July.  Friends  in  the 
industry  will  remember  that  Dick,  old¬ 
est  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gorsline,  was 
a  Naval  Academy  graduate  and  was 
making  rapid  progress  in  aviation 
when  he  met  his  death  in  a  plane  crash 
four  years  ago  last  January  off  the 
coast  of  Hawaii. 

TRADE  MARKS  IN  EGYPT 

An  official  announcement,  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  warning  that  traders  wrongfully 
using,  upon  goods  in  Egypt,  the  words 
“Registered  Trade  Mark”  in  connection 
with  a  trade  mark  which  has  not  been 
registered  in  Egypt  under  the  Egyptian 
trade  mark  law  will  be  prosecuted,  has 
been  received.  The  law  prescribes  a 
heavy  penalty  for  the  offense.  The 
announcement  reads: 

WRONGFUL  USE  OF  THE  TERM 

“REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK” 

“The  term  ‘Registered  Trade  Mark’ 
must  not  be  used  in  this  country  except 
in  connection  with  trade  marks  regis¬ 
tered  in  Egypt  under  the  new  Trade 
Marks  Law  of  1939.  Registration  ef¬ 
fected  abroad  will  not  justify  the  use  of 
such  a  tei-m  nor  will  the  fact  that  a  trade 
mark  has  already  been  deposited  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  mixed  Court  of  Appeal 
be  a  legal  defense  of  such  use.  Section 
34  of  the  Law  prescribes  a  penalty  of 
imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
one  year  and  a  fine  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  Egyptian  pounds  or  one  of 
these  penalties  for  wrongfully  indicating 
on  trade  marks  or  on  business  papers 
that  a  trade  mark  has  been  registered. 

“The  official  notice  requests  that 
traders,  manufacturers  and  importers 
should  abstain  from  offering  for  sale 
goods  bearing  trade  marks  wrongfully 
indicating  that  such  trade  marks  are 
registered  and  intimates  that  instruc¬ 
tions  have  been  given  to  the  inspectors 
of  the  Department  of  Commercial  Legis¬ 
lation  and  Industrial  Property  to  insti¬ 
tute  legal  proceedings  against  anyone  sc 
offending  the  Law.” 

It  has  been  called  to  our  attention  that 
many  United  States  manufacturers  and 
exporters  of  goods  to  Egypt  are  unknow¬ 
ingly  contravening  the  Law  in  this 
respect,  and  are,  therefore,  liable  to  the 
penalties. 
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again 


-  The  story  of  Dextrose  is  brought 
to  more  than  36,000,000  Americans! 


CANNERS 

who  use  Cerelose 
(pure  Dextrose  sugar) 
have  found  that  Dextrose  \  '* 

brings  out  the  natural  fla-  \ 

vor  of  fruits,  fruit  juices  and  \ 

vegetables;  that,  after  months 
on  the  shelf,  the  rich  flavor,  color, 
and  texture  have  withstood  the  test  ^ 
of  time.  Full  information,  including 
expert  technical  advice  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  without  cost  or  obligation.  Write: 


Make  a  note  of  this! 


'  The  makers  of  Cerelose  (Pure 

•  Dextrose)  are  telling  the  facts  about 

^  this  natural  sugar  in  full  page,  full 
color  ads  in  America’s  largest  magazines. 
This  advertising  is  creating  a  greater  de¬ 
mand  for  canned  foods  packed  with  Dextrose. 


ARE  USING  DEXTROSE  IN  YOUR  PRODUCTS? 


CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO.  •  17  BATTERY  PLACE  •  NEW  YORK 


PURE 

DEXTROSE 

SUGAR 


MAKERS  OF 


CERELOSE 


PURE 

DEXTROSE 

SUGAR 
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DEBIRNEY  TO  ADDRESS  TRI-STATE 
PACKERS 


FARM  LABOR  SHORTAGE  SEEN 


WEST  COAST  NOTES 


A.  W.  DeBirney  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  scheduled  to  address  the 
April  meeting  of  the  Tri-State  Packers 
Association  at  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  April  17th,  and 
will  take  for  his  subject,  “Methods  of 
Selling  under  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,” 
after  which  he  will  answer  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  law.  A  number  of  other 
prominent  speakers  are  scheduled  to 
speak  at  this  convention,  and  the  get- 
together  committee  will  entertain  on  the 
evening  of  the  17th.  Forenoon  of  the 
18th  will  be  devoted  to  group  commodi¬ 
ties  meetings  at  which  time  “brass 
tacks”  will  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

CHERRY  FESTIVAL  DATES 

The  National  Cherry  Festival  will  be 
held  at  Traverse  City,  Michigan,  July 
16th,  17th  and  18th. 

GRAPEFRUIT  HEARTS 

Under  date  of  February  19th,  1941, 
the  registred  trademark  “Grapefruit 
Hearts”  was  assigned  to  the  Florida 
Canners’  Association  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Rushmore,  President  of  the  Spanish 
American  Fruit  Company,  and  permis¬ 
sion  has  been  granted  to  all  members 
of  the  industry,  the  trade,  and  the  press 
to  use  the  term  frequently  and  without 
restriction  when  reference  is  made  to 
grapefruit  sections.  The  following  reso¬ 
lution  of  thanks  was  unanimously  adopt¬ 
ed  at  the  March  13th  meeting  of  the 
Florida  Canners  Association: 

RESOLVED,  That  the  members  of  the 
Florida  Canners’  Association  express 
their  warmest  appreciation  and  thanks 
to  Mr.  Edmund  Rushmore,  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  canned  citrus  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  sole  owner  of  the  reg¬ 
istered  trademark  “Grapefruit  Hearts,” 
for  assigning  to  the  Florida  Canners’  As¬ 
sociation  and  granting  permission  to  all 
members  of  the  industry,  the  trade,  and 
the  press  the  use  of  this  term  fi’eely  and 
without  restriction  when  reference  is 
made  to  grapefruit  sections. 

ALSO  RESOLVED,  That  expression 
of  grateful  appreciation  be  likewise 
given  to  Mr.  Ralph  Polk,  Sr,  who,  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Mr.  Rushmore,  completed 
the  necessary  technical  transfer  of  the 
mark  to  the  Florida  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That 
the  Board  of  Directors  in  regular  ses¬ 
sion  this  day  accept  the  registered  trade¬ 
mark  “Grapefruit  Hearts”  in  the  name 
of  the  Florida  Canners’  Association 
under  the  terms  herein  set  forth,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That 
this  Resolution  be  made  a  part  of  the 
minutes  and  that  a  copy  of  same  be 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Edmund  Rushmore  and 
Mr.  Ralph  Polk,  Sr. 

N.A.R.G.  TO  MEET  IN  CHICAGO 

The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers  will  meet  at  the  Palmer  House, 
Chicago,  on  June  16th  to  19th. 


Need  for  approximately  6,700  tempo¬ 
rary  farm  workers  to  harvest  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops  on  a  sample  of  195 
south  Jersey  farms  during  the  1941  sea¬ 
son  was  disclosed  in  a  survey  report  of 
New  Jersey’s  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
W.  H.  Allen.  Covering  typical  farm 
employers  in  Atlantic,  Burlington,  Cam¬ 
den,  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  counties 
the  survey  revealed  that  about  5,800 
temporary  workers  were  employed  on 
these  farms  in  1940,  more  than  that  num¬ 
ber  was  needed  but  not  available.  More 
than  half  of  the  5,800  employed,  or 
2,915,  came  from  nearby  New  Jersey; 
about  2,700  from  Pennsylvania;  17  from 
Florida;  52  from  Virginia;  53  from  the 
Carolinas;  9  from  Delaware  and  the 
balance  from  unspecified  Southern  States. 
The  195  farmer-employers  listed  in  the 
survey  include  all  of  the  largest  opera¬ 
tors  in  the  six  counties  who  farm  a  com¬ 
bined  area  of  approximately  27,900 
acres,  but  the  total  number  of  employees 
reported  as  needed  for  the  1941  season 
is  not  assumed  to  be  the  total  needed 
by  all  farmer-employers  in  that  section. 
APRIL  20-24 — Mid-year  Meeting,  Super 
Market  Institute,  French  Lick,  Indiana. 
JUNE  16 — Mid-year  Meeting,  National 
American  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago. 

JUNE  16-19 — National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers,  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 
JULY  16-18 — National  Cherry  Festival, 
Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

THE  GRAPEFRUIT  CAMPAIGN 

Canned  Florida  grapefruit  will  be  ad¬ 
vertised  vigorously  this  summer  by  the 
Florida  Citrus  Commission,  with  radio 
in  the  East,  a  special  publication  cam¬ 
paign  in  Western  markets,  and  a  “back¬ 
bone”  campaign  in  national  magazines. 
The  health,  convenience  and  economy 
factors  of  the  canned  citrus  product  will 
be  stressed  in  all  three  campaigns.  Mary 
Margaret  McBride,  the  Commission’s 
radio  columnist,  will  carry  the  canned 
citrus  story  on  her  daily  CBS  broadcast, 
which  reaches  listeners  in  markets  as 
far  West  as  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis  and 
New  Orleans. 

CUDAHY  NEW  PLANT 

A.  C.  Lewis,  Superintendent  of  the 
Cudahy  Packing  Company,  Kansas  City, 
meat  canning  department  is  being  trans¬ 
ferred  together  with  about  50  other  em¬ 
ployees  to  the  company’s  new  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  plant  where  meat  canning  op¬ 
erations  will  be  conducted  in  the  future. 
The  new  plant  began  operations  last 
month. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

April  7th — Camden,  New  Jersey — Camp¬ 
bell  Soup  Co.  (Foremen’s  Club) 

April  9th — New  York,  New  York — New 
York  Traffic  Club. 

April  10 — Lynn,  Massachusetts — Rotary 
Club. 


LEAGUE  ELECTS  OFFICERS 

The  directors  of  the  Canners  League 
of  California  met  at  San  Francisco  late 
in  March  and  elected  officers,  as  follows: 
President,  C.  N.  Lovegren,  Hunt  Broth¬ 
el's  Packing  Co.;  Executive  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  and  Secretary,  Preston  McKinney; 
Vice-Presidents,  Alfi'ed  W.  Eames,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corp.,  and  H.  E.  Gray, 
Barron-Gray  Packing  Co.;  Treasurer,  A. 
R.  Plummer,  Kings  County  Packing  Co., 
Ltd.;  Assistant  Secretaries,  W.  S. 
Everts  and  Sylvia  Kempton. 

The  executive  committee  is  made  up 
of  A.  W.  Beall,  Santa  Clara  Packing 
Co.;  F.  M.  Drew,  Drew  Canning  Co., 
Ltd.;  W.  H.  Foster,  Foster  &  Wood 
Canning  Co.;  W.  A.  Gellersen,  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby;  H.  E.  Gray,  Barron- 
Gray  Packing  Co.;  L.  C.  Kaufman,  Pa¬ 
cific  Packing  Co.;  C.  N.  Lovegren,  Hunt 
Bros.  Packing  Co.;  L.  E.  Neel,  Turlock 
Cooperative  Growers;  A.  R.  Plummer, 
Kings  County  Packing  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  T. 
H.  Richards,  Bercut-Richards  Packing 
Co.  Frank  E.  Booth,  of  the  F.  E.  Booth 
Co.,  Inc.,  is  honorary  member. 

Preston  McKinney,  for  years  secretary 
of  the  League,  served  also  as  president 
for  two  terms,  following  the  death  of 
Elmer  E.  Chase,  resuming  the  office  of 
vice-president  when  conditions  permit¬ 
ted  C.  N.  Lovegren  to  assume  the 
presidency. 


BAY  SHORE  INCORPORATED 

The  Bay  Shore  Canning  Corp.  has 
been  incorporated  at  San  Jose,  Calif., 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  by 
Domenico  and  Emilio  Difore. 


NEW  CHILI  POWDER  PLANT 

The  G.  B.  Gentry  Chili  Powder  Co. 
has  arranged  to  erect  a  packing  plant 
at  Gilroy,  Calif.,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $30,000. 

McCHARLES,  NOTED  CHEMIST.  DEAD 

Charles  Howard  McCharles,  chemist 
in  the  food  and  drug  laboratory  of  the 
California  State  Board  of  Health  at 
Berkeley,  passed  away  in  a  hospital  in 
that  city  March  27,  following  a  brief 
illness.  He  was  57  years  of  age.  For 
several  years  he  served  as  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  nutrition  at  the  University  of 
California,  and  was  associated  in  this 
field  with  the  late  Prof.  Myer  E.  Jaffa, 
founder  of  the  food  and  drug  administra¬ 
tion  in  California.  He  was  a  frequent 
speaker  at  meetings  of  canners  and  other 
packers  of  foods  and  devised  a  number 
of  processes  for  commercial  and  labora¬ 
tory  use.  These  included  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  former  methods  of  making  pow¬ 
dered  eggs  and  dried  milk,  a  rapid¬ 
measuring  pipette  for  bacteriological 
work  and  a  simple  colorimeter. 
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i4ake  Better  Pulp  and  Reduce  the  Cost 

A  Langsenkamp-Equipped,  Balanced  Production  Line  Means  Greater  Production 
Volume,  Complete  Dependability,  Positive  Efficiency  and  Lower  Operating  Costs 


HIGHER  YIELD,  GREATER  CAPACITY 

•  An  Indiana  E-Z-Adjust  Pulper,  Model  A-  has  a  poten¬ 
tial  capacity  oF  up  to  40  tons  of  product  an  hour,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  product.  It  requires  no  more  attendants  than  a 
machine  of  much  smaller  capacity.  It  vyill  keep  the  entire 
production  line  busier— avoid  shut-downs  for  changes — 
because  the  E-Z-Adjust  per¬ 
mits  regulation  of  moisture  in 
pomace  without  stopping  the 
machine.  Result:  Greater 

yield.  Uniform  quality.  Little,  if  any  loss  of  production 
time.  .  .  .  There  is  an  Indiana  Pulper  for  every  volume 
requirement  that  is  more  efficient,  more  sanitary,  more  eco¬ 
nomical  of  power. 

GREATER  FINISHING  VOLUME 

•  Indiana  Finishers  are  made  in  sizes  to  meet  the  require¬ 

ments  of  any  packer.  The  Indiana  paddle  type  finisher  af¬ 
fords  great  capacity  and  finishes  product  with  a  beautiful 
velvety  texture.  Float-ball  Feed  Control  may  be  hadjwith 
Indiana  Finishers.  Avoids  waste  of  product  and  saves 
attendant  .  .  .  Improved  Brush  Finisher,  modern  all- 

metal  sanitary  construction. 


COOK  MORE  TANKFULS  A  DAY 

•  Tanks  equipped  with 
20  per  cent  faster  which  r 
duct  a  day  going  to  the 
filling  machines.  Kook- 
Mores  supplied  alone  or 
furnished  installed  in 
tanks.  Langsenkamp 
Stainless  Steel  Tanks,  Fitted 
with  Kcok-More  Koils, 
and  equipped  with  Lang- 
senkajitp  3-Way  Valve, 
make  the  most  modern  as  well  as  the  most  satisfactory 
cooking  units  available. 

ALL  UNITS  COMPLETELY  SANITARY 

•  Langsenkamp  Equipment  is  made  to  permit  thorough  cleaning  easy.  Design  of  equip¬ 
ment  makes  all  parts  easily  and  quickly  available.  Langsenkamp  pioneered  in  the  design  of 
modern  sanitary  production  units  and  has  consistently  remained  in  the  lead. 


Your  Dollars  Remain  to  PAY— Profits 

•  Langsenkamp  Equipment  will  enable  you  to  produce  finer  finished  pro¬ 
ducts  at  considerable  lower  production;^  costs.  It  saves  by  increasing  yield — 
by  reducing  labor  costs — by  eliminating  waste— by  increasing  general  operating 
efficiency. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

** Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant” 


'Yovn^maii/ 

It's  all  right  to  copy  my  old  fiashioned 
flavor  but,  land  sakes,  don't  copy  my 
old-fashioned  rule-of-thumb  methods  of 
flavoring.  I  can  afford  a  failure  now 
and  then;  you  can't.  Folks  expect 
every  single  can  of  your  product  to 
taste  just  the  same. 

Salt  the  Scientific  Way 
with  Science  Depositors 
&  Science  Salt  Tablets. 

For  twelve  seasons  Scienco  Salt  Tablets 
and  Depositors  have  played  a  big  part 
in  raising  the  standards  of  flavor  con¬ 
trol  in  plants  both  large  and  small 
all  over  the  country. 

Scienco  Salt  Tablets  and  Scienco  Depositors  assure  a  definite,  predetermined 
quantity  of  salt  in  every  can,  in  every  pack — this  year,  next  year,  always.  They 
eliminate  waste  and  protect  machinery  from  salt  corrosion;  they  assure  the 
highest  standards  of  flavor  control  even  under  the  most  grueling  pressure  of 
high  speed  production.  Scienco  Depositors  are  leased  by  the  season,  never 
sold.  Send  for  the  Scienco  Catalog. 

The  name  Scienco  is  registered  in  the  U.  S.  T^at.  Off. 


SCIENTIFIC  TABLET  COMPANY 


Model  “G”  Motor  Drive 

With  or  without  Compensator.  Speed  up  to 
300  per  minute.  Motor  operates  both  de¬ 
positor  and  spiral  feed  can  control.  Shown 
roith  flexible  indexing  device  to  prevent  jam¬ 
ming  of  cans.  This  depositor  operates  onl\f 
when  can  comes  into  position. 


New  Hisk  Speed 
Tablet  Depositor 
Model  "G" 


Spirel  c«n 
Iced  and 
cen  speed 
control 


Autometk  %o  cen-no  ubict"  control 


Summer 


is  coming 


DIVISION 


OF  THE 


1536  Hadley  Street 


SUPPIGER-  COMPANY 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  U.  S.  A. 


Don't  neglect  ^  wder 

fairway  salt  tablets 

for  Heat  Sickness 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER” 


FOODS  FOR  BRITAIN 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.— The  extent  of 
Britain’s  food  purchases  in  the  United 
States  has  been  overestimated  and  has 
resulted  in  unwarranted  speculation  in 
a  few  commodities,  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Wickard  declared  here  this  week  in 
announcing  the  purchase  of  $10,000,000 
worth  of  surplus  foods  during  the  last 
two  weeks  in  March. 

Purchases  of  food  for  England  in  this 
country,  he  said,  do  not  seem  likely  to 
exceed  3  to  4  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
total  food  bill. 

Surplus  commodities  purchased  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  during  the 
closing  half  of  March,  Mr.  Wickard  said, 
included  3,031,300  pounds  of  dry  beans; 
154,285  barrels  of  wheat  flour;  439,800 
bushels  of  white  potatoes;  2,785  tons  of 
fresh  grapefruit;  223,418  cases  of  canned 
grapefruit  segments;  150,000  cases  of 
canned  grapefruit  juice;  2,309  tons  of 
grapefruit  to  be  purchased  for  juice; 
45,738  boxes  of  oranges;  404,866  bushels 
of  fresh  apples;  16,000  50-lb.  sacks  of 
onions;  59,230  cases  of  eggs;  37,507,200 
pounds  of  lard;  4,723,000  pounds  of 
cheese;  9,291,050  pounds  of  dry  skim 
milk;  and  1,124,000  cases  of  evaporated 
milk. 

These  commodities  can  be  used  for  di¬ 
rect  distribution  through  State  welfare 
departments  to  public  aid  families;  for 
use  in  free  school  lunches;  to  meet  re¬ 
quests  from  the  American  Red  Cross  for 
shipment  to  war  refugee  areas;  or  for 
sale  to  Britain  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Lend-Lease  Act. 


FAIR  TRADE  AND  THE  LAW 

Recent  difficulties  encountered  by  food 
trade  groups  in  Colorado  in  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  that  State’s  unfair  prac¬ 
tices  act  have  aroused  much  concern 
among  sponsors  of  this  loss-leader 
legislation. 

An  interesting  summary  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  case  is  afforded  this  week  by  the 
Southern  California  Retail  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation,  which  says:  “All  members  of 
the  food  industry  will  undoubtedly  be 
interested  to  know  the  aftermath  of  the 
recent  Federal  Court  fines  levied  against 
a  number  of  grocers  and  organizations 
in  Denver  on  charges  of  violations  of  the 
Federal  Anti-Trust  Acts. 

“It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Thurman  Arnold  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  sent  his  men  into  Denver  several 
months  ago  to  investigate  the  action  of 
the  Food  Distributors’  Association  in 
that  city  in  setting  a  minimum  12  per 
cent  mark-up  under  the  authority  of  the 
State  Unfair  Practices  Act.  Mr.  Arnold’s 
men  scored  a  decisive  triumph;  they  se¬ 
cured  a  number  of  indictments  against 
grocers  and  wholesalers.  When  the 
time  came  to  go  to  trial  in  Federal 


Court,  most  of  the  defendants  couldn’t 
afford  to  pay  for  counsel  and  also  the 
indictments  left  no  alternative;  they 
pleaded  nolo  contendere,  admitting  their 
guilt  in  the  charges  but  denying  any 
criminal  conspiracy  to  violate  the  Federal 
law. 

“They  were  fined  varying  amounts, 
with  the  total  of  13  different  fines 
amounting  to  over  $45,000.  As  a  result 
of  these  fines,  the  Food  Distributors’ 
Association  disbanded  and  is  no  longer 
operative.  Even  though  Colorado  still 
has  on  its  statute  books  a  law  forbidding 
sales  below  cost  plus  a  minimum  mark¬ 
up,  the  law  is  now  inoperative. 

“What  is  the  current  situation  in 
Denver? 

“Beet  sugar  is  selling  for  44  cents 
for  10  pounds.  The  wholesale  cost  is 
$4.93  per  hundred  pounds. 

“Crisco  and  Spry  are  sold  for  15  cents 
per  pound,  as  compared  to  the  16  cents 
per  pound  cost. 

“Bread  which  is  wholesaled  for  8  cents 
is  retailing  for  7^2  cents  and  sometimes 
as  low  as  5  cents. 

“Butter  is  selling  for  29  cents,  a  price 
that  reflects  a  very  low  margin  over  the 
wholesale  cost  of  32  cents. 

“Nationally-branded  coffees,  never  a 
long  profit  item,  are  selling  for  22  cents 
for  brands  costing  the  retailer  24  cents. 

“In  conclusion,  let  us  sum  up  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  court  actions  in  Denver 
and  the  subsequent  price  war : 

“1.  The  Department  of  Justice  can  feel 
very  proud  of  its  signal  victory  in  Colo¬ 
rado  in  scotching  the  attempt  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  grocers  and  organizations 
of  independent  retailers  and  wholesalers 
to  gain  a  ‘monopoly’  in  the  Colorado 
food  business. 

“2.  The  Department  of  Commerce  will 
soon  have  some  new  figures  to  study; 
the  number  of^  bankrupt  independent 
grocers  in  the  State  of  Colorado  and 
the  ‘low  margin  of  mark-up’  between 
wholesale  and  retail  costs  of  groceries 
in  that  State. 

“3.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  have  the  real  job;  that  of  certifying 
a  group  of  bankrupt  retailers  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Federal  Food  Stamp  Plan!’’ 

TEXAS  CLOVER  FARM  STORES  MEET 

Six  hundred  members  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  three  Texas  divisions  of 
Clover  Farm  Stores  met  in  Texas  Hotel, 
Fort  Worth,  on  March  23  for  the  fourth 
annual  all-Texas  Clover  Farm  conven¬ 
tion.  The  three  divisions.  Blue  Bonnet, 
Lone  Star  and  Long  Horn,  are  serviced 
by  the  Waples-Platter  Company  of  Fort 
Worth  and  its  branches  in  Dallas  and 
Abilene.  The  convention  was  an  all-day 
affair  with  the  opening  session  at  10 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  A  luncheon 
was  served  at  noon  at  which  John  H. 
Wiles,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 


Loose- Wiles  Biscuit  Company,  spoke  to 
the  members  of  the  friendly  and  coopera¬ 
tive  relations  enjoyed  between  Clover 
Farm  Stores  and  his  company.  An 
afternoon  session  followed  with  enter¬ 
tainment  and  dance  in  the  evening. 

SUPER  MARKET  DATES 

The  mid-year  meeting  of  the  Super 
Market  Institute  will  be  held  at  French 
Lick,  Indiana,  April  20th  to  the  24th. 

BOOKS  WORTH  HAVING 

“Food,  Teeth  And  Larceny,”  by  Charles 
A.  Levinson,  D.M.D. 

Greenberg,  Publisher,  64  W.  44th  St., 
New  York,  $3. 

Dr.  Levinson,  who  is  author  of  The 
Examining  Dentist  In  Food  Hazard 
Cases,  and  is  likewise  known  as  the 
Dental  Sherlock,  employed  by  insurance 
companies  and  food  manufacturers, 
shows  up  in  very  clear  fashion  the 
racket  by  which  cases  against  producers 
and  distributors  are  made,  manufactured 
out  of  the  whole  cloth  as  many  victims 
now  know. 

A  reading  of  the  book  would  possibly 
instill  courage  into  those  attacked,  to 
resist  the  payment  of  hush  money, 
through  fear  of  the  public’s  reaction  to¬ 
wards  the  manufacturer’s  product.  It 
is  on  this  fear  that  the  racket  thrives, 
and  so  long  as  the  victims  submit  the 
racket  will  continue  and  grow. 

Dr.  Levinson  has  done  the  canning 
industry  a  real  service  in  exposing  these 
tricks  of  the  ambulance  chasers.  The 
practice  is  growing  as  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association  shows  in  each  recurring 
year’s  report,  and  while  that  Association 
gives  splendid  protection  to  its  members, 
the  industry  should  determine,  to  the 
man,  to  fight  every  such  attack.  The 
racket  cannot  live  against  a  determined 
defense. 

Marketing  Through  Food  Brokers 
By  A.  Urban  Shirk 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New 

York  City,  Publisher,  Price  $3.50 

A.  Urban  Shirk  has  written  exten¬ 
sively  for  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  this  brokerage  question.  All  chan¬ 
nels  of  distribution  are  covered  to  show 
exactly  where  the  food  broker  fits  in,  and 
the  advantages  in  utilizing  his  services. 
Besides  a  thorough  exposition  of  all  mar¬ 
keting  methods,  covering  all  manner  of 
wholesaling  and  retailing  of  foods,  there 
are  chapters  devoted  to  Selecting  and 
Appointing  a  Broker;  Brokerage  rates 
and  payments;  Allocation  of  territory; 
Co-ordination;  Quota  systems,  etc.,  etc., 
twelve  chapters  brim  full  of  information 
that  is  particularly  pertinent  at  this 
time.  The  author  credits  the  brokers 
with  having  caused  the  great  success  of 
food  producers  of  all  kinds,  and  presents 
a  strong  case.  The  book  should  receive 
wide  acceptance  throughout  our  industry. 
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A  NECESSITY  FOR  BETTER  PACKS  OF  PEAS 
OR  LIMA  BEANS  AT  GREATER  PROFITS 


AYARS  IVEACHINE!  OO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


#  The  sturdy  construction  and  low  upkeep 
cost  are  greatly  appreciated  by  users. 


They  thresh  the  peas  more  thoroughly 
out  of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage 
during  the  hulling  process.  They  improve 
the  quality  of  the  pack  because  the  peas 
saved  are  the  most  tender  ones  that  are  in 
the  pods,  and  because  they  very  efficiently 
thresh  young  and  tender  peas. 

The  reasons  for  these  large  and  important 
savings  are  due  to  many  exclusive  patent¬ 
ed  features. 


Aua/ui 

TOMATO  and  CITRUS 

JUICE  FILLER 


4^04  44fnUfUiU^ 

Fruits,  String  Beans,  Beets,  etc. 


Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit.  Designed  for  high 
speed.  Belt  drive  or  direct  connected.  Fills  absolutely 
accurate.  No  Can  No  Fill.  Rapid  Valve.  Built  in  three 
sizes;  Eight  Valve,  Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 


Prices  on  request. 


Used  by  leading  Manufacturers 
for  filling  Tomato  and  Citrus 
Juice,  also 


4^04  yUUi^ 

Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree,  Clear  Soups  etc. 
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HEEKIN  is  prepared  for  any  emergency 
that  might  effect  those  canners  using 
Heekin  Cans.  Millions  of  cans  await  prompt 
delivery  .  .  .  day  or  night  .  .  .  canning  ex¬ 
perts  are  available  to  aid  you  in  your  prob¬ 
lems  .  .  .  Heekin  Faultless  Closing  Machines 
are  a  part  of  our  service.  When  the  pack 
comes  in  and  you  want  service  .  .  .  you  get 
service.  That's  one  big  reason  why,  year 
after  year,  more  canners  specify  and  order 
Heekin  Cans.  THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO., 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


HEEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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*HE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Si^ots  Running  Low  —  But  Few  Futures 
Crfered — Adverse  Weather  Taking  Its  Toll 
— Spinach  Packing  Begins — Support  The 
Commodity  Croups. 

THE  MARKET,  this  week,  con¬ 
tinues  in  strong  position  with  spot 
stocks  rapidly  cleaning  up  in  most 
items,  and  in  certain  grades  and 
sizes.  Most  any  list  of  offerings 
is  conspicuous  by  the  absence  of 
a  number  of  items,  and  those  of¬ 
fered  in  most  cases  are  in  small 
lots.  In  the  Central  West,  for  in¬ 
stance,  standard  and  fancy  corn 
is  getting  difficult  to  locate  with 
interest  centering  on  the  extra 
standard  qualities.  No.  Is  and  No. 
10s  peas  likewise  are  practically 
cleaned  up  with  the  better  grades 
of  No.  2s  getting  the  attention. 
Prices  are  well  maintained  and  on 
the  upward  trend  on  all  items. 

FUTURES  —  High  cost  of  labor, 
raw  products,  and  the  inability  to 
get  acreage  are  all  having  their 
affects  upon  futures.  Few  are 
named  with  many  canners  with¬ 
drawing  or  taking  confidential 
business  at  higher  prices.  In  the 
corn  belt  it  has  been  difficult  to 
obtain  acreage,  growers,  too, 
realizing  the  uncertainty  of  the 
labor  situation.  What  futures 
exist  on  peas  have  been  booked  for 
sometime,  and  but  few  canners  are 
taking  more.  There  has  been  a 
light  booking  by  a  few  tomato  can¬ 
ners  and  some  juice  sold  as  futures 
ir.  some  sections,  but  most  canners 
Pi  ^fer  to  sit  silent  and  observe  the 
SI  lation  more  closely. 

'  EATHER — Adverse  weather  has 
a  cted  the  early  crops  in  different 
li  ilities,  tomatoes  and  beans  in 
tl  South,  asparagus  and  spinach 
it  he  West.  Pea  plantings  in  the 
I  t,  while  now  completed,  are 
a  ut  three  weeks  late. 

'"he  weather  is  holding  the 

imp  canneries  at  a  standstill  as 
V  il  as  the  oyster  canneries  in  the 
^  ith,  the  waters  being  too  choppy 
t  lermit  shrimping  or  the  tonging 


of  oysters.  The  supply  of  canned 
shrimp  is  rapidly  dwindling  and 
there  seems  to  be  little  hope  for  a 
spring  pack. 

PACKING  SPINACH  —  Arkansas 
packers  of  spinach  are  awaiting 
California’s  lead  with  opening 
prices,  but  these  have  not  yet  made 
their  appearance.  Spinach  packing 
operations  are  underway  in  these 
states  and  asparagus  is  about  to 
get  started  on  the  West  Coast. 
Citrus  fruits  in  the  South  continue 
their  advance  as  a  result  of  the 
higher  priced  canning  fruit,  and 
in  part  to  buying  for  British 
requirements. 

Irrespective  of  Army  buying  there 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
movement  of  canned  foods  into 
consuming  channels  due  in  part 
to  reemployment  and  consequently 
more  consumer  money  to  better 
feed  the  inner  man,  and  in  no  small 
way  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
your  own  commodity  groups.  A 
good  portion  of  the  pea  movement 
and  the  better  prices  can  justly  be 
laid  to  the  Pea  Marketing  Institute 
and  its  activities.  Blame  the  Corn 
Canners  Service  Bureau  for  the 
present  position  of  corn  which  a 
year  ago  was  in  quite  unfavorable 
position.  The  same  is  true  of 
tomatoes.  Let’s  see  canners  rally 
to  the  support  of  these  agencies. 

All  in  all  it’s  a  seller’s  market, 
and  the  reports  that  follow  and  the 
nrice  pages  tell  the  story  more 
fully. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Unfavorable  Weather  Affecting  Crjps — To¬ 
matoes  in  Strong  Position — G:ing  Slow  on 
Peas — Moderate  Inquiries  f^r  Beans — Buy¬ 
ers  Seek  Fancy  Corn — Spinach  Strang — 
Shrimp  Advances — Citrus  Responds  to  Buy¬ 
ing — Fruits  Activity  Eases,  Prices  Hold. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  April  4,  1940. 

THE  SITUATION — Firmness  again 
pervades  the  general  canned  foods 
situation  this  week.  Reports  of 
unfavorable  weather  developments 
affecting  the  new  season’s  crops  of 


spinach,  beans,  and  Southern  to¬ 
matoes  have  intensified  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  canners  in  many  areas  to 
book  futures  business  in  any  sub¬ 
stantial  volume,  although  jobber 
interest  in  futures,  where  price 
levels  are  attractive,  continues 
rather  keen.  Insofar  as  spots  are 
concerned,  the  record  for  the  week 
has  been  one  of  fair  activity,  dwin¬ 
dling  stocks,  and  strengthening 
prices. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Reports  in  job¬ 
bing  circles  indicate  that  canned 
foods  are  moving  into  consuming 
channels  in  good  volume,  and  dis¬ 
tributors  will  be  forced  to  keep  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  spot  market  over  the 
balance  of  the  current  season  to 
keep  their  stocks  in  order.  Con¬ 
tinued  substantial  buying  of 
canned  foods  for  the  army  is  a  fac¬ 
tor,  while  development  of  the  lend- 
lease  program  for  Britain  prom¬ 
ises  to  accentuate  market  firmness 
on  the  canned  food  items  which  are 
involved  in  this  move.  Already, 
considerable  quantities  of  canned 
grapefruit  juice,  grapefruit  sec¬ 
tions,  and  canned  milk  have  been 
bought  for  shipment  to  England, 
and  the  Surplus  Marketing  Admin¬ 
istration  is  currently  reported  in 
the  market  for  additional  quani- 
ties  of  these  canned  foods. 

TOMATOES — The  drain  on  can¬ 
ners’  holdings  of  extra  standards 
continues  particularly  strong,  trade 
reports  indicate,  and  the  market 
is  in  extremly  firm  position.  Offer¬ 
ings  are  reported  this  week  at 
471/0-5O  cents  for  No.  Is,  72-75 
cents  for  2s,  $1.05-$1.10  for  21/2S, 
and  $3.25  and  upwards  for  No.  10s, 
all  f.  o.  b.  Southern  canneries.  For 
standard  tomatoes,  prompt  ship¬ 
ment,  the  market  rules  about  45 
cents  for  Is,  65  cents  for  2s,  95 
cents  to  $1.00  for  21/08  (generally 
971/0  cents  minimum)  and  $2.75 
for  No.  10s,  at  factories. 

PEAS — While  new  trade  buying 
has  eased  off  slightly  on  this  item, 
the  market  remains  in  good  shape, 
and  a  fair  amount  of  day-to-day 
business  is  reported  on  the  cheap- 
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er  lines.  On  Alaskas,  Southern 
packers  are  generally  firm  at  85 
cents  for  standards,  with  extra 
standards  $1.00  to  $1.05.  Interest 
in  futures,  insofar  as  canners’ 
sales  are  concerned,  is  not  pro¬ 
nounced,  most  packers  preferring 
to  wait  awhile  before  booking.  On 
sweets,  standards  are  held  at  85 
cents  and  upwards,  with  extra 
standards  ranging  95  cents  to  $1.00 
at  canneries. 

BEANS — A  moderate  inquiry  for 
cut  beans  is  reported  this  week, 
with  offerings  extremely  light. 
Standards  are  generally  held  at  80 
cents  minimum  with  extra  stand¬ 
ards  at  95  cents  and  upwards.  No. 
10s  are  extremely  short,  with 
standards  nominally  held  at  $3.60 
and  upwards,  and  extra  standards 
at  $4.00  minimum  at  plants. 

CORN — Jobbers  are  rounding  out 
their  stocks  of  fancy  corn,  and  are 
shopping  the  market.  Packers’ 
price  views  continue  strong,  with 
whole-grain  bantam  at  $1.00  mini¬ 
mum.  On  extra  standards,  90  to 
95  cents  seems  to  tell  the  story, 
while  on  standard  crushed  75  cents 
is  inside  for  evergreen. 

SPINACH — Continued  light  offer¬ 
ings  of  spinach  are  keeping  the 
market  in  strong  position.  South¬ 
ern  packers  offer  standards  for 
prompt  shipment  at  75-77 V2  cents 
for  2s,  95  cents  to  $1.00  for  2V2S, 
and  $3.25  for  10s,  while  for  fancy 
quality  sellers’  views  are  80  to  85 
cents  on  2s,  $1.00  and  upwards  on 
21/2S,  and  $3.50  on  10s,  f.  o.  b. 
canneries. 

LIMA  BEANS — With  Spot  stOCks 
cleaned  up,  some  interest  is  report¬ 
ed  in  futures.  Offerings  of  fancy 
tiny  green  on  future  contracts  are 
reported  at  77V2  cents  for  the  8- 
ounce  tin,  95  cents  for  Is,  $1.15 
for  303s,  $1.35  for  2s,  and  $6.75 
for  10s.  On  fancy  small  green 
limas,  821/2  cents  is  quoted  on  Is, 
$1.20  on  2s,  and  $6.00  on  10s. 
Standard  mixed  beans  are  posted 
at  60  cents  for  Is,  70  cents  for  303s, 
75  cents  for  2s,  and  $4.00  for  10s, 
f.  o.  b.  Virginia  cannery,  delivery 
August-September. 

SHRIMP  ADVANCES  —  Continued 
short  offerings  and  active  demand 
have  combined  to  bring  about  an¬ 


other  upward  move  in  canned 
shrimp.  Canners  are  now  quot¬ 
ing  the  market  firm  at  $1.15  for 
small,  $1.20  for  medium,  $1.30  for 
large  and  $1.45  for  jumbos,  f.  o.  b. 
Gulf  points. 

CALIFORNIA  MACKEREL  UP — An¬ 
other  canned  fish  item  to  hit  the 
upward  trail  this  week  is  Califor¬ 
nia  canned  mackerel.  Van  Camp 
Sea  Food  Company,  leading  pack¬ 
er,  this  week  reported  the  market 
up  to  $3.15  on  No.  1  tall  and  $4.00 
on  the  8-ounce  size.  California 
oval  sardines  are  ruling  firm  at 
$3.00,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

SARDINES — Distributors  who 
have  booked  Canada  pack  sardines 
in  an  effort  to  fill  out  stocks  de¬ 
pleted  by  the  scarcity  of  Maine  fish 
this  week  received  postings  that 
goods  buying  for  April-May  deliv¬ 
ery  will  not  be  delivered,  due  to 
scarcity  of  tinplate  and  lateness  of 
the  fishing  season.  Limited  stocks 
of  Canadian  packed  sardines  are 
quoted  in  the  local  market  at  $12.25 
for  smoked  sardines,  similar  to  the 
Norwegian  product,  and  $9.75  for 
kippered  herring,  packed  96  seven- 
ounce  oval  tins  to  the  case,  ex¬ 
warehouse,  New  York. 

OTHER  CANNED  FISH — Coast  re¬ 
ports  note  continued  strength  and 
quiet  trading  in  salmon,  with 
stocks  in  first  hands  continuing  to 
decline.  Tuna  on  the  coast  is  also 
ruling  firm,  and  unchanged. 

CITRUS  UP — Responding  to  in¬ 
creased  trade  buying  interest 
aroused  by  the  disclosure  that  pur¬ 
chases  for  shipment  to  England 
have  already  begun,  and  other  fac¬ 
tors,  canned  citrus  continues  to 
show  increasing  strength.  The  mar¬ 
ket  for  fancy  grapefruit  sections 
seems  to  have  settled,  temporarily 
at  least,  at  90  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Florida 
canneries,  with  juice  at  65  cents  for 
unsweetened  2s.  Blended  orange 
and  grapefruit  juice  is  quoted  at 
721/2-'75  cents  for  2s,  with  Valencia 
orange  juice,  sweetened,  at  821/2- 
85  cents  for  2s,  all  f.  0.  b.  Florida 
canneries.  In  Texas,  offerings  are 
limited,  with  price  trends  follow¬ 
ing  those  in  Florida.  Some  buyers 
are  reported  holding  off  the  mar¬ 
ket,  in  the  belief  that  the  trade 
has  greatly  overemphasized  the 


potential  influence  of  British  buy¬ 
ing,  but  continued  heavy  support 
by  federal  relief  agencies  in  the 
form  of  purchases  of  both  raw 
fruit  for  processing  and  the  fin¬ 
ished  canned  product  are  bullish 
factors. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Trading  in 
California  fruits  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  has  quieted  somewhat  this 
week,  although  the  price  position 
of  the  market  seems  to  be  slowly 
bettering.  ’Cots  and  Royal  Anne 
cherries,  which  have  been  showing 
weakness  recently,  have  both  taken 
a  turn  for  the  better,  and  con¬ 
tinued  firmness  rules  on  peaches. 
Eastern  distributors  have  appar¬ 
ently  resigned  themselves  to  all-rail 
shipment  of  canned  fruits  later  in 
the  season,  as  current  develop¬ 
ments  indicate  a  general  shortage 
of  vessels  in  the  intercoastal  run 
later  on  in  the  year. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

All  Items  in  Selling  Position — Spots  in  Lig!it 
Supply — Withdrawing  Futures — Corn  Mar¬ 
ket  Tense — Standard  and  Fancy  Corn  Clean¬ 
ing  Up^Better  Qualities  2s  Peas  Get 
Attention,  Other  Sizes  Short — Ozarks  Pack¬ 
ing  Spinach — The  Crowing  Octopus. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  April  4,  1941. 

UP-TO-DATE — Calling  upon  a 
prominent  factor  here  yesterday, 
your  reporter  was  handed  a  slip 
with  the  following  on  it:  “Let  us 
develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  its  powers,  build  up  its 
institutions,  promote  all  its  great 
interests,  and  see  whether  we  also, 
in  our  day  and  generation,  may  not 
perform  something  worthy  to  bo 
remembered.”  Sounds  more  or  less 
like — up-to-date — doesn’t  it?  Wo 
were  informed  that  these  were  the 
words  of  Daniel  Webster,  back  ir. 
those  young  days  of  our  republic 

GENERAL  MARKET — Canned  food; 
have  shown  a  generally  steady 
tone  in  spots.  In  futures,  there  is 
a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  o  ' 
canners  to  either  withdraw  theii 
earlier  quotations  or  to  mark  ur 
the  prices.  Spot  supplies  are  run¬ 
ning  very  low  and  offerings  in  both 
vegetables  and  fruits,  as  well  as 
fish,  are  quite  limited. 
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CORN — Sales  of  No.  2  tin  extra 
iandard  cream  style  yellow  corn 
Lave  been  made  at  $1.00  factory. 

•  tandard  cream  style,  both  yellow 
•id  white,  is  hard  to  find.  Fancy 
.  ream  style  as  well  as  whole  kernel 
'  arieties  are  practically  cleaned  up. 
The  market  is  tense  and  it’s  any¬ 
one’s  guess  how  high  prices  will 
advance. 

The  feature  of  the  future  corn 
market  is  the  firm  position  of  most 
canners  not  to  contract.  This  is 
due  largely  to  the  difficulty  that 
canners  have  had  throughout  the 
Central  West  in  securing  adequate 
acreage.  As  reported  in  this  col¬ 
umn  last  week,  growers  very  much 
prefer  to  plant  field  corn.  A  promi¬ 
nent  Illinois  canner  said  that  it 
would  doubtless  force  him  to  grow 
more  corn  himself  than  he  has  for 
the  past  few  seasons. 

TOMATOES — Canners  in  Indiana 
have  eyed  the  Maryland  situation 
more  closely  of  late.  Usually,  Indi¬ 
ana  tomatoes  command  a  slight 
premium  over  Maryland  packing 
but  in  recent  months,  the  Eastern 
canners  have  apparently  been  get¬ 
ting  more  than  the  Indiana 
canners. 

The  market  on  No.  21/4  standard 
tomatoes  is  very  firm  at  a  price 
range  of  90  cents  to  $1.00.  No.  2 
tin  standards  are  quoted  at  621/2 
to  65  cents,  while  No.  10s  are  in 
narrowing  supply  and  held  firm  at 
$3.00.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
points. 

Some  few  future  prices  have 
been  named  but  in  the  main,  these 
have  been  higher  than  the  trade 
feel  are  reasonable,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  volume  of  future  busi¬ 
ness  in  Chicago,  has  been  light. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS — Future  to- 
1  ato  juice  has  been  fairly  active 
d  '.ring  the  past  week  and  some 
s  les  have  been  reported  on  the 
i  sis  of:  No.  10  tin  tomato  juice, 
$  80;  46  oz.  tomato  juice,  $1.50; 
-  oz.  tomato  juice,  821/2  cents; 
i  /2  oz.  tomato  juice,  50  cents, 
'i  ese  prices  are  supposed  to  be 
c  ivered  Chicago. 

Spot  juice  is  held  in  strong  hands 
:  d  full  prices  are  being  obtained. 
Tomato  puree  has  forged  to  the 
)nt  in  interest  and  the  market 
firm  at  $3.00  factory  for  No.  10 


fancy  1.045  grade.  Catsup  has  had 
routine  call. 

PEAS — With  No.  1  tin  and  No. 

10  tin  peas  of  all  grades  and  varie¬ 
ties  well  cleaned  up,  the  trade  is 
showing  greater  interest  in  the  bet¬ 
ter  siftings  of  No.  2  tins.  Extra 
standard  No.  3  Alaskas  as  well  as 
extra  standard  No.  2  Alaskas  have 
come  in  for  more  attention.  Spot 
peas  of  all  kinds  are  in  good 
position. 

Most  of  the  future  business  has 
been  done  and  just  filling  in  con¬ 
tracts  are  now  made.  Wisconsin 
canners  generally  have  sold  as 
heavily  as  they  care  to  and  there 
is  no  real  pressure  on  the  part  of 
sellers. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — No.  2 
standard  cut  green  beans  are  now 
771/2  cents  to  80  cents  Wisconsin 
factory  and  few  available  at  that. 
No.  10  tins  are  cleaned  up. 

A  heavy  volume  of  business  has 
been  recorded  in  future  green  and 
wax  beans  and  canners  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  making  added  commit¬ 
ments. 

SPINACH — Chicago  is  awaiting 
definite  announcement  by  Califor¬ 
nia  canners  as  to  the  delivery  of 
contracts  entered  earlier  in  the 
year. 

Most  Arkansas  canners  continue 
off  the  market.  The  pack  in  the 
Ozarks  has  barely  started.  Some 
No.  10  tin  Arkansas  spinach  is 
quoted  at  $3.00  factory. 

BEETS,  CARROTS — Several  num¬ 
bers  in  the  beet  line  are  wanted  but 
buyers  find  it  impossible  to  cover 
wants  in  Wisconsin  and  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  New  York  State.  Future 
beet  business  is  drifting. 

No.  2  fancy  diced  carrots  are 
quoted  in  Wisconsin  at  671/2  cents 
to  70  cents  factory  and  slightly 
lower  out  of  New  York  State.  No. 
10  fancy  diced  carrots  are  not 
plentiful. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Cling 
peaches  are  moving  fairly  steady 
and  toward  a  cleanup.  $1.20  is  bot¬ 
tom  f.  o.  b.  Coast  on  the  standard. 
No.  10  tins  are  gone.  A  few 
second-hand  sales  of  No.  10  S.P. 
pie  peaches  were  recorded  last 


week.  Apricots  have  had  better 
call  of  late,  while  fruit  cocktail  and 
fruit  salad  have  maintained  their 
good  position. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — The  pear 
situation  is  firm  and  the  only  soft¬ 
ness  is  on  low  grade,  off  quality 
packs  of  small  counts. 

Berries  are  cleaning  up  and  No. 
10  Blackberries  have  sold  as  high 
as  $6.25  f.  o.  b.  Chicago.  Some  in¬ 
terest  is  noted  in  future  Oregon 
and  Washington  berries. 

FISH — There  has  been  little 
change  in  the  Alaska  salmon  situ¬ 
ation.  Supplies  on  the  Coast  are 
narrow.  California  tuna  has  moved 
very  well  and  the  market  is  firm 
basis  $5.25  for  light  meat  halves 
and  $5.50  for  standard  yellowfin. 
Prices  on  Maine  sardines  are  ex¬ 
pected  soon.  Some  say  that  one 
or  two  “off  the  record”  quotations 
have  come  out.  Shrimp  continues 
more  than  strong. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  OCTOPUS — (Continued  from 
last  week).  Mr.  Hector  Lazo  also 
stated  that  the  five  page  summary 
which  the  “octopus”  secured  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  its  release — 

“Was  distributed  to  the  entire 
press  throughout  the  country  and 
sent  out  over  Associated  Press 
wires  throughout  the  2,500  news¬ 
papers.  Thus  the  chains,  by  being 
organized  and  being  able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  spend  the  money  necessary 
to  tell  their  story,  stole  another 
scoop  on  the  independents. 

“Lazo  stated  that  the  ‘octopus’ 
alone  is  responsible  for  this  and 
that  the  National  Association  of 
Food  Chains  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  He  further  stated  that  the 
public  relations  counsel  of  the  ‘oc¬ 
topus’  or  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates, 
have  $1,000,000  and  a  staff  of  men 
roam  this  country  on  the  lookout 
for  favorable  items  and  get  them 
to  the  press.” 

Readers  of  this  column  cannot 
help  but  be  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  something  should  be 
done  to  protect  the  independent  dis¬ 
tributor  of  food  in  our  country  and 
to  limit  and  curb  the  money  power 
of  the  “octopus.” 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  April  3,  1941. 

Price  Trend  Upward 

The  market  continues  firm  on  al¬ 
most  every  item  in  the  canned 
foods  list,  with  the  upward  trend 
in  price  still  in  evidence,  along 
with  numerous  withdrawals  re¬ 
sulting  from  sold-out  conditions. 
There  is  scarcely  an  item  in  the 
fruit,  vegetable  or  fish  list  that  is 
so  plentiful  that  reductions  in 
price  are  being  made  to  move  it. 
In  some  lines  sales  are  the  heaviest 
in  recent  months. 

Fruits  Moving 

Canned  fruits  are  moving  at  a 
rate  which  suggests  that  a  clean¬ 
up  will  be  made  long  before  new 
pack  can  be  made  available.  Many 
packers  are  entirely  sold  up  and  the 
lists  of  even  the  largest  operators 
are  far  from  being  complete.  Cling 
peaches  and  Hawaiian  pineapple 
occupy  the  spotlight  just  now,  but 
other  fruits  are  also  moving  well. 
Minor  advances  in  peach  prices 
continue  to  be  made,  especially  in 
minimum  quotations.  Buyers  who 
have  combed  the  market  say  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  locate  choice 
No.  21/2  pears  for  less  than  $1.65 
and  that  standards  in  this  size  are 
no  longer  being  offered  at  conces¬ 
sions,  with  most  packers  getting 
$1.50.  There  are  those  who  hold 
that  apricots  are  not  especially 
firm,  but  there  is  no  question  but 
that  prices  are  better  than  they 
were  a  month  ago,  with  the  move¬ 
ment  in  keeping.  Some  packers 
have  more  cherries  than  they  like 
to  see  on  warehouse  floors  at  this 
time  of  the  year  and  prices  can 
doubtless  be  shaded  on  fair-sized 
orders. 

Packing  Spinach 

The  packing  of  spinach  has  be¬ 
come  quite  general  but  prospects 
are  not  bright  for  a  pack  much 
larger  than  was  made  last  year. 
Rain  has  set  in  again,  interfering 
with  harvesting,  and  weeds  have 
become  a  problem.  Opening  prices 
will  not  be  named  by  the  large 


packing  interests  until  more  of  the 
crop  is  in  cans. 


About  Ready  for  Asparagus 

Packing  operations  will  probably 
get  under  way  on  asparagus  within 
a  week,  unless  rain  interferes  with 
harvesting.  The  State  Prorate 
Advisory  Commission  has  ap¬ 
proved  an  Asparagus  Program 
Committee  recommendation  mak¬ 
ing  June  20  the  deadline  for  deliv¬ 
ering  asparagus  to  canneries. 
Grading  regulations  are  to  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  to  hold  the  pack  down  to 
desired  levels,  it  is  understood. 
California  packers  have  not  come 
out  with  opening  prices  and  will 
not  until  it  is  possible  to  determine 
approximate  costs.  Northwest 
packers  have  brought  out  lists, 
however,  and  these  range  higher 
than  those  of  last  year. 


Tomatoes  Showing  Life 

The  canned’  tomato  market  is 
showing  a  little  more  life  and  some 
packers  have  advanced  prices 
slightly.  All  seem  agreed  that 
sales  are  increasing  in  volume.  Sev¬ 
eral  firms  are  now  reporting  a 
sold-out  condition  and  holdings  are 
now  confined  largely  to  a  few  large 
operators.  Several  who  have  been 
offering  No.  21/^  standards  with 
puree  at  87  V2  cents  have  advanced 
to  90  cents. 


New  Grapefruit  List 

The  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  brought  out  a  revised  price 
list  on  grapefruit  and  grapefruit 
juice  of  Florida  pack,  which  sup¬ 
plants  the  formal  opening  list  on 
Del  Monte  brand  which  came  out 
in  February.  The  new  list,  which 
shows  advances  on  all  items,  is  as 
follows :  grapefruit,  buffet,  45 
cents;  No.  300,  67V^  cents;  No.  2 
tall,  90  cents,  and  No.  5,  $2.50. 
Grapefruit  juice,  sweetened.  No. 
211  cylinder,  521/2  cents ;  No.  2  tall, 
671/4  cents,  and  47  oz.,  $1.55. 
Prices  on  unsweetened  are  2i/4 
cents  less  on  the  two  smaller  sizes 
and  5  cents  less  on  47  oz. 


Fruif  Cocktail  Prices 

Revised  spot  prices  have  been 
brought  out  on  fruit  cocktail  and 
fruits-for-salad  by  several  inter¬ 


ests,  those  of  the  California  Pacl  - 
ing  Corporation,  for  its  feature* 
brand,  being:  fruit  cocktail,  buffei, 
65  cents;  No.  1  tall,  $1.07i/<);  No 
2  tall,  $1,321/2;  No.  21/2,  $1.85,  and 
No.  10,  $6.15.  Fruits-for-salad, 
buffet,  80  cents;  No.  1  tall,  $1.35; 
No.  2  tall,  $1.75;  No.  21/,,  $2.25, 
and  No.  10,  $7.75. 

Sardine  Pack  Figures 

Preliminary  figures  on  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  sardine  pack  for  the  season 
of  1940-41  place  this  at  about 
3,124,000  cases,  almost  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  the  northern  and 
southern  districts  of  the  State. 
The  totals  will  be  changed  some¬ 
what  when  the  final  figures  are  pre¬ 
sented,  but  this  is  about  the  pack, 
with  the  season  practically  at  an 
end. 

Beans  Cleaned  Up 

The  California  market  is  about 
cleaned  out  of  stringless  beans,  as 
far  as  canners  are  concerned.  Not 
only  have  spot  stocks  been  cleared, 
but  practically  all  of  the  expected 
pack  for  1941  has  been  sold.  Prices 
are  now  largely  nominal  on  spot, 
with  sales  so  limited  in  scope. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 


By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  4,  1941. 

Lent  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  seafood  industry,  because  dur¬ 
ing  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  there 
are  at  least  two  days  of  abstinence 
in  each  week,  in  which  days  the 
faithful  are  enjoined  from  eating 
flesh  meat,  such  as  beef,  veal, 
pork,  lamb,  mutton,  goat,  poultr 
and  game,  but  seafood,  eggs,  vege 
tables  and  fruit  may  be  eaten. 

HOLY  WEEK — ^When  these  liner 
are  read,  we  will  be  in  Holy  Week 
which  is  the  last  week  in  Lent  anc 
it  precedes  Easter  Sunday. 

The  Catholic  churches  through 
out  the  world  have  the  appearance 
of  being  in  deep  mourning  in  th* 
last  two  weeks  of  Lent,  for  ever:- 
statue  in  the  church  is  completely 
covered  with  a  purple  cloth  to  com- 
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nemorate  the  period  when  Christ 
vent  into  seclusion. 

Anyone  visiting  a  Catholic 
hurch  on  Wednesday,  Thursday 
.nd  Friday  of  Holy  Week  cannot 
iielp  but  notice  a  sense  of  sadness 
Hnd  gloominess  in  their  services, 
because  only  penitent  hymns  are 
.,ung  and  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
of  Holy  Week  no  instrument  of 
music  is  allowed  to  be  played  in 
the  Church  and  neither  are  the 
bells  tolled,  which  adds  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  services. 

Some  Protestant  denominations 
observe  Holy  Week  in  a  similar 
manner,  which  makes  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  Holy  Week  quite  general 
throughout  the  world. 

Poor  Outlook  for  Spring  Shrimp  Pack — 
Supplies  Low 

SHRIMP — The  weather  this  week 
opened  cloudy  with  occasional 
showers,  which  serves  as  a  handi¬ 
cap  in  the  production  of  seafood, 
inasmuch  as  it  keeps  the  waters 
in  the  bay  and  gulf  stirred  up, 
thus  making  it  difficult  for  the  men 
to  work. 

The  canneries  of  this  section 
have  not  been  able  to  get  many 
shrimp,  because  most  of  those 
caught  have  gone  to  the  raw,  head¬ 
less  shrimp  dealers,  who  are  able 
to  pay  a  higher  price. 

The  holdings  of  canned  shrimp 
in  the  warehouse  of  the  packers  in 
this  section  has  dwindled  down 
considerably  and  most  of  the  can- 
ners  have  sold  out  of  their  dry 
pack  completely  and  only  have  a 
few  grades  of  the  wet  pack  on 
hand. 

This  being  the  case,  it  leaves 
v  -ry  little  for  buyers  to  choose 
IVom  and  they  either  have  to  take 
\  hat  is  offered  them  and  at  the 
1  ice  asked,  or  wait  until  next  Sep- 
t  mber  to  replenish  their  stock,  due 
1  there  being  very  little  probabil- 
i  ’  of  the  spring  shrimp  pack  in- 
I  3asing  the  present  stock  held  by 
I  mers. 

Tn  fact,  there  is  not  much  chance 
Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Loui- 
na  canning  any  shrimp  this 
ring  and  the  seafood  factories 
11  most  likely  shut  down  when 
e  oyster  season  is  over. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is 
.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small; 
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$1.30  for  No.  1  medium;  $1.35  for 
No.  1  large  and  $1.50  for  No.  1 
jumbo,  f.  0.  b.  factory. 

Weather  Slows  Oyster  Packing 

OYSTERS — The  rain  and  choppy 
waters  of  the  bay  also  make  it  dis¬ 
agreeable  for  the  men  on  the  oys¬ 
ter  boats  to  work,  and  this  naturally 
interferes  with  production  to  some 
extent. 

Sunday  was  an  ideal  day  for  oys- 
tering,  being  a  cold  and  bright 
sunny  day  that  gives  everybody 
plenty  “pep.”  However,  the  major¬ 
ity  of  these  oyster  boats  were  tied 
up  at  the  docks  of  the  canning  fac¬ 
tories,  observing  the  Sabbath.  They 
came  in  Friday  and  Saturday  and 
they  laid  over  until  Monday  to  go 
out. 

Monday,  the  weather  turned 
warmer,  cloudy,  with  showers, 
which  makes  it  sloppy.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  indications  are  that  it  will 
clear  up  today  and  will  most  likely 
get  a  fifty-fifty  break  in  bright  sun¬ 
shiny  days  this  week.  Of  course, 
the  unsettled  weather  which  we 
are  having  now  is  not  bad  enough 
to  stop  production  altogether,  but 
naturally  the  men  can  make  better 
headway  in  their  work  if  the  day 
is  cold,  clear  and  a  bright  sun. 

No  heavy  movement  of  oysters 
is  taking  place,  because  the  months 
with  an  “R”  are  running  out  and 
the  consumption  of  oysters  is  fast 
dwindling  to  nothing,  which  is  the 
case  at  this  time  every  year. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is 
$1.15  per  dozen  for  four  ounce; 
$1.20  for  five  ounce;  $2.30  for 
eight  ounce  and  $2.40  for  ten 
ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

W.  J.  MEYENBERC  DEAD 

Walter  J.  Meyenberg,  secretary  of  the 
Meyenberg  Milk  Products  Company,  with 
plants  at  Soledad,  Paso  Robles  and 
Ripon,  Calif.,  passed  away  at  his  home 
at  Soledad  March  28,  at  the  age  of  55 
years.  His  father,  the  late  John  B. 
Meyenberg,  devised  a  process  for  con¬ 
densing  milk  which  is  widely  used. 


SKIN  IRRITATIONS  IN  THE  CANNING 
INDUSTRY 

This  excerpt  from  a  special  engineer¬ 
ing  report  prepared  by  the  Employers’ 
Mutual  of  Wausau,  Wis.,  was  first 
printed  in  Food  Safety  in  September, 
1937,  and  is  being  reprinted  by  request 
of  several  members  in  the  Canning  In¬ 
dustry.  “The  handling  of  some  mate¬ 
rials  before  they  are  cooked,  or  contact 
with  the  juices,  causes  the  skin  of  some 
workers  to  become  infected.  Spinach  has 
affected  the  hands  and  fingers  of  some. 
The  arms  of  others  have  been  affected 
when  rubbed  on  wet  picking  tables  or 
tables  wet  with  pea  juice.  Handling  of 
tomatoes,  asparagus,  carrots  and  beets 
contribute  their  share  of  the  same  kind 
of  skin  irritatoin.  Still  others  are  in¬ 
fected  by  the  handling  of  fruit  such  as 
pineapple. 

“The  wearing  of  rubber  gloves  by  all 
such  employees  and  the  proper  medical 
supervision  will  eliminate  practically  all 
causes  of  such  infection.  It  is  also  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  employees  maintain  strict 
personal  hygiene.  There  should  be  am¬ 
ple  washing  facilities  so  located  that 
employees  may  find  it  convenient  to  clean 
up  frequently.  Soap  and  paper  towels 
are  essntial.  Employees  engaged  in  work 
which  may  cause  skin  infections  should 
be  closely  watched  by  their  supervisors 
and  any  case  of  infection  should  be  given 
prompt  first  aid.  Persons  who  have  a 
chronic  skin  rash  should  not  work  on 
food  products  in  a  cannery.  The  skin 
condition  may  be  aggravated  through 
constant  immersing  in  water  and  juice 
from  fruits  or  vegetables. 

“West  Coast  Canners  have  found  that 
a  10  per  cent  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
oil  of  cinnamon  will  heal  any  lesion 
caused  by  fruits  and  vegetable  juices 
and  is  also  efficacious  against  mold 
growth  in  certain  medical  preparations. 
As  a  result  of  further  study,  a  mixed 
third  of  5  per  cent  Thymol  and  2  per 
cent  cinnamon  was  decided  to  be  the 
best  cure  if  evasion  of  this  solution, 
painted  on  sites  of  infection  found  on 
employees  resulted  in  the  speedy  relief 
of  discomfort  and  the  promotion  of  heal¬ 
ing.  When  the  skin  is  greatly  irritated, 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  2  per  cent  Thy¬ 
mol  and  5  per  cent  Oil  of  Cinnamon  is 
found  effective  and  less  painful.  When 
scratching  of  the  affected  parts  has 
caused  a  bacterial  infection,  a  1  per  cent 
solution  of  potassium  manganite  should 
be  used  alternately  with  the  thymol  and 
cinnamon  lotion. 

“Corn  rash  often  affects  people  with 
sensitive  skin.  This  usually  starts  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers  or  around  the  finger¬ 


nails,  but  may  begin  on  the  arms  or  o^^ 
the  legs  if  the  clothing  becomes  wet  fron. 
corn  juice.  If  such  symptoms  are  no 
ticed,  employees  should  report  at  once 
to  the  foreman  or  to  whoever  has  charge 
of  the  First  Aid.  Hands  should  be 
washed  with  soap  and  water,  dried  and 
the  thymol-cinnamon  solution  applied 
and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air.  This 
should  be  done  after  every  shift.” 

OWENS-ILLINOIS  ORGANIZATION 
CHANGES 

H.  S.  Wade,  President,  Owens-Illinois 
Pacific  Coast  Co.,  San  Francisco,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  number  of  important  personnel 
changes  affecting  several  divisions  of  the 
company. 

Walter  G.  Thomas,  who  has  been  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  company  since 
1933,  becomes  vice-president  and  resi¬ 
dent  manager  at  Los  Angeles.  He  will 
retain  his  title  of  treasurer.  Mr. 
Thomas  will  coordinate  all  phases  of  the 
company’s  activities  in  the  Southern 
California  market,  which  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  important  to  the  company.  T. 
E.  Manwarring,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
branch  office,  becomes  assistant  branch 
manager  and  will  assist  Mr.  Thomas  in 
his  sales  function. 

John  R.  Brown,  who  has  been  Los 
Angeles  branch  manager  since  1936,  be¬ 
comes  sales  manager  of  the  newly  cre¬ 
ated  Package  Sales  Division  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Brown 
will  be  chiefly  concerned  with  corrugated 
products  sales  problems  and  will  coordi¬ 
nate  his  efforts  with  those  of  C.  C. 
Kennedy,  who  has  previously  supervised 
the  entire  corrugated  products  division, 
both  sales  and  manufacturing. 

PACIFIC  CAN  PROFITS 

Pacific  Can  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  reports  a  net  profit  of  $458,977 
for  1940,  as  against  a  similar  showing 
of  $459,799  for  1939.  Gross  sales  for 
1940  amounted  to  $4,554,510,  an  increase 
of  11  per  cent  over  those  of  1939.  New 
plants  will  be  erected  this  year  at  Oak¬ 
land  and  Modesto. 

WILLIAM  THIELE  RESIGNS 

William  Thiele  for  35  years  with  Du¬ 
rand,  McNill,  Horner  Company,  prior  to 
the  Sprague-Durand  merger  has  re¬ 
signed  from  Sprague  Warner  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago  wholesale  grocers. 

N.A.W.G.A.  TO  MEET  IN  JUNE 

The  mid-year  meeting  of  the  National 
American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel 
Chicago,  on  June  16th. 


For  speed,  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 


**They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts” 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.”  ^ 

Afeai  6th  Edition  | 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F,  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
0/  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts, 
quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES — Continued 


Eastern 


CORN — Wholes:  rain 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 
Low  Hish 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^..............  ...^^ 

Large,  No.  2^ .  ...» 

Medium,  No.  . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Large,  No.  2 . 2.30 

Medium,  No.  2..........................  2.86 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s .  2.26 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s .  2.80 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  2s .  1.66 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s .  7,26 

Green  Cuts,  28 .  1.00 


2.60 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green.  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  AVhole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  ro . 


.90  1.15 


95 
00 
80 
60 
15 
50 
00 

50  . 

85  1.25 


4 


4.50 

.85 

3.75 

1.60 

6.00 

1.20 


.95 
4.76 
.82  Vs 
3.40 
1.60 


1.00 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.40 

No.  10  .  7.00 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green .  1-80 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.10 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

'  0.  10  . 

No  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

No  2  Soaked . 


.92  Vj 
4.50 


1.60 

7.60 

1.35 

1.20 


Bt  TS 


.  2%  . 

..  10  . 

No.  2 _ 

2%  . 

'.  10  . 

i.  No.  2 . 

2V4  . 

10  . 

t.  No.  2 _ 

10  . . 

tring.  No.  2......... 

.  10 . 


.70 

3.10 


C/ 

SI. 

d; 


ROTS 

1.  No.  2 . 76 

10  .  4.60 

i.  No.  2 . 60 

'  10  .  3.26 


P  i  AND  CARROTS 


No.  2 . 

y  No.  2.. 


.70 

.96 


4.60 

.80 

3.76 


.80 

1.16 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.60 

2.80 


2.60 

2.36 


.90  . 

nominal 
.771/^  .80 

nominal 
nominal 
nominal 


nominal 


.86  . 

nominal 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


nominal 

nominal 


1.30 

1.20 


.77% 

.92% 

.90 

4.26 

5.00 

.65 

.75 

.72% 

3.26 

3.76 

.67% 

.66 

.97% 

1.60 

.90 

1.05 

3.35 

4.00 

.70 

.82% 

.76 

.92% 

.96 

.80 

3.40 

3.75 

3.26 

.80 

87% 

.80 

.95 

1.00 

.96 

3.65 

4.26 

3.76 

.70 

.80 

.70 

3.50 

3.76 

3.26 

nominal 

nominal 


1.06  1.20 


2.66 

2.70 

2.66 

2.66 


2.80 

2.86 

2.70 

2.60 

2.66 


12-oz.  vac . — ~ 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2............. 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2......„, 

No.  10  _ _  _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2.... - - -  .92%  i7do 

No.  10  -  6.30  6.76 

Std.  No.  2 _  .87%  .90 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.05  1.10 

No.  10  . . .  nominal 


nominal 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 72%  .86 

No.  10  .  2.00  2.35 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 87%  .90 

No.  10  .  4.26  4.60 

Std..  No.  2 .  „-62%  .77% 

No.  10  . -  3.16  4.00 

PEAS 


No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  38.. . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  68 . 


No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 


No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s.. 


1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

8.00 

1.35 

1.80 

1.26 

1.26 

.90 

.90 

.80 

.80 

.86 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas.  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.. 


.85 

1.10 

3.36 


1.05 

4.00 


No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.. 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Os- 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s.... 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.. 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s.. 


3.60 


.90 

1.20 


2s 


Soaked. 

10s  . 

Blackeye,  2s. 
lOs  . 


PUMPKIN 
Fancy,  No.  2.. 
No.  2% . 


.66  .70 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . 

SPINACH 
Fancy,  No.  2 . . 


No.  10„ 


Central 


Low 

High 

Low  High 

1.00 

1.16 

1.00  1.05 

1.00 

1.06 

.90  .95 

nominal 

nominal 

.90 

.95 

.90  .95 

nominal 

nominal 

.77%  .80 

. 

nominal 

1.00 

1.05 

1.00  1.07^ 

. 

nominal 

.85 

.90  . 

6.10 

nominal 

.80 

.82% 

.76  . 

6.00 

nominal 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00  1.10 

nominal 


nominal 


1.00  1.10 

nominal 


2.60 

2.70 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

. 

2.40 

2.60 

Std.  No.  2....... _ _ _ _ 

. 76 

.80 

nominal 

...... 

2.40 

2.60 

No.  10  . 

......  ....M. 

nominal 

....... 

2.25 

2.30 

White.  Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.00  1.06 

2.10 

2.16 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

2.60 

2.30 

2.36 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.86 

.90 

.95  1.00 

1.65 

1.76 

....... 

No.  10  . . 

_  4.90 

5.26 

nominal 

7.60 

7.60 

9.60 

....... 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.76 

.80 

.80  _ 

1.06 

...... 

....... 

No.  10  . 

_  4.76 

6.00 

nominal 

.70  _ 

2.00  2.85 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.10 


1.80  1.36 

1.80 

1.60 

1.36 

1.60 

1.15  1.25 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.80 

1.07%  1.16 

1.06 

1.20 

1.16 

1.20 

1.02%  1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10  . 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.25 

1.00  _ 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

1.07% 

.96  1.02% 

.90 

.96 

.95 

1.00 

.90  .95 

.86 

.92% 

.97% 

.95  _ 

.97%  1.00 

.90  . 

.90 

.96 

.96 

1.00 

.85  .90 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.86 

.86 

.90 

nominal 

nominal 

5.25 

6.60 

nominal 

nominal 

5.00 

5.25 

nominal 

nominal 

4.26 

4.60 

nominal 

nominal 

4.25 

4.50 

1.35  1.65 

1.30 

1.46 

. 

1.26  . 

1.20 

1.40 

1.35 

1.45 

140  _ _ 

1.10 

1.16 

1.80 

1.40 

1.20 

1.20  . 

1.16 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00  . 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

.95  1.00 

.95 

1.00 

1.10 

.97%  1.00 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

.92%  1.06 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.87%  .90 

.90 

.90 

.95 

.85  .90 

.85 

.85 

.95 

.86  .86 

.85 

.85 

.95 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

4.25  4.40 

nominal 

.85  .85 

.85 

.80 

.90 

.62%  - - 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.66 

3.26  . 

2.60 

. 

.57%  .70 

.65 

2.50  3.50 

.56 

.65 

.66 

.70 

.80  .90 

.76 

.80 

.86 

.92% 

2.80  3.16 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

.66  . 

.67% 

.70 

.70 

.75 

.76  . 

.72% 

.76 

.86 

.90 

2.60  _ 

2.60 

2.76 

2.65 

2.76 

.80  .85 

.80 

1.00  1.10 

.95 

1.05 

3.50  3.76 

3.26 

3.76 
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Eastern 


SUCCOTASH 

Low  High 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

.86 

.86 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 

.90 

1.10 

Triple,  No.  2......................~~-....~ 

.80 

.90 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

.80 

No.  2Vi  . 

1.15 

1.20 

No.  8,  Squat  Vac . . 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.25 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

.87Vi 

.92  Vi 

No.  2Vi  . . 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  10  . . 

4.25 

TOMATOES 


Fancy,  No.  2. 
No.  2%  . 


No.  10  . 

.  AIV2 

.50 

_  .721/2 

.80 

No.  2Vi  . 

.  1.06 

1.20 

in  . 

.  3.26 

3.50 

.47: 

>Jn  9.  . 

. 65 

.70 

No.  2Vi  . 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High 


.90 

1.10 

Solid  Pack 

1.00  1.16 

1.25 

1.35 

1.25 

1.86 

4.25 

4.60 

4.00 

4.35 

.45 

.471/2 

.75 

.75 

.86 

1.00 

1.16 

1.16 

3.25 

3.75 

3.35 

.421/2 

W  5th  puree 
.621/2  .621/2 

.621/2 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.90 

1.00 

.90 

3.00 

2.75 

2.86 

TOMATO  PUREE 


Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04... 

. 40 

.50 

.421/2 

.45 

No.  10  . 

.  3.00 

3.26 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.40 

.371/. 

.40 

.421/2 

3.00 

.62  Vi 
2.75 

No.  10  ...' . 

....  2.70 

2.75 

2.75 

3.00 

TOMATO  JUK  E 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) . 

No.  300  (13Vi  oz.) . 

. 47  Vi 

.621/2 

— 

.62  Vi 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 

. 65 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 

. 65 

.70 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 

. 70 

.80 

.70 

.70 

.72Vi 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

.  1.46 

1.50 

No.  10  . 

.  2.90 

3.00 

2.70 

3.25 

2.75 

2.86 

TURNIP  GREENS 

. 70 

.76 

.76 

No.  2Vi  . 

. 96 

1.05 

No.  10  . 

.  3.40 

3.76 

3.50 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

2.76 

No.  10,’  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

2.90 

3.50 

3.00 

3.75 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

Nn  10  . 

.80 

3.75 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 

.65 

2.85 

.72% 

8.00 

2.90  3.(>0 


3.25  3.35 


.75 

3.25 


apricots 

No.  2M,  Fancy. 
No.  2%,  Choice. 

No.  2%  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice.. 
No.  10,  Std . 


2.10  2.20 

1.90  2.10 

1.60  1.70 

7 

6.75  7.00 

5.90  6.00 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continneo 

Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . .  .  . 

Choice.  No.  10 . . 

Std..  No.  10 _  V.V."'. 

Pie,  No.  10 . .  . 

Water,  No.  10 .  . 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std..  No.  2%, .  1.36  1.36  . . . 

No.  10  .  .  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . .  . 

No.  10  . .  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2% .  1.65  1.90  . 

Choice,  No.  2^6 .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  1.30  1.40  . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water .  . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P .  . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.371/2  1.40 
1.30  1.40 

1.20  1.25 

5.10  6.20 

4.90  5.00 

4.15  4.25 

4.00  4.25 

3.25  3.40 


1.85  1.90 

1.66  1.75 

1.50  1.55 

6.16  6.25 

5.50  5.80 

5.00  . 

.  3.60 

3.50  4.00 


PINEAPPLE  Cuban 

No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2^4  . . 

No.  10  in  Juice .  6.26  . 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2^!  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 


RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red.  Water,  No.  2 .  1.46  1.66 

No.  10  .  7.60  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.80  . 

Red.  Syrup.  No.  2 .  1.70  1.76 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 


.80 

.80 

-  .86 

.80 

_  1.80 

1.42Vi 

.  1.60 

1.70 

4.26 

.  6.36 

6.60 

4.25 

_  6.76 

6.00 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 

.621/2 

.72 1/2 

.80 

1.071/. 

1.521/. 

2.05 

2.471/j 

4.25 

6.00 

1.60 

1.70  _ 

1.65 

7.60 

1.65 

6.50 

.  2.00 

2.17Vi 

Canned  Fish 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  Ih .  nominal 

%  lb .  2.60  . 

%  Ih .  nominal 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz. . 

6  oz .  '{.is 

8  oz.  . 

10  oz .  2.30 

Selects,  6  oz . 


Southern  Northwest  SelectH 


1.16  .  . 

1.20  .  1.10  1.20 

2.30  .  1.60  1.65 

2.40  .  . 


SALMON 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water... 


blueberries 

.  1.60 

.  10.00 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

. 90 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

.  5.25 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2  Vi . 

Choice,  No.  2  Vi 

Std.,  No.  2Vi . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10.. 
Std..  No.  10 . 


1.10  1.16 

si’so  elbb 


1.60  1.60  1.60 


1.05  .90  1.05  1.36  1.40 

.  4.90  5.25  6.00  6.26 

.  2.30  2.30 

.  2.16  2.25 

.  .  2.00  2.00 

.  7.86  8.00 

.  7.26  7.60 

.  6.86  7.00 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2Vi . 

No.  10  . 


2.25  2.S0 

7.50  7.76 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 


Florida  Texas 


.90 

.95 

.90 

i.oo 

2.25 

2.76 

2.26 

2.75 

.65 

.67  Vi 

.65 

•67  Vi 

1.45 

1.55 

1.45 

1.55 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Sill..  No.  2 .  .  1.25  1.35 

No  10  .  .  5.75  6.00 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 

Flat,  No.  Vi . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat  No.  1 . 

No.  Vi  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  Vi . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  Vi  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall.. 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium .  1.30  1.35 

No.  1.  Large .  .  1.50 

SARDINEIS  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

V4  Oil,  Key .  nominal 

V4  Oil,  Keyless .  nominal 

V4  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton .  nominal 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton .  nominal 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  nominal 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s .  . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24's . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8 . . 

Vis  . 

%s  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 


Southern 
1.15  1.20 

1.20  1.30 

1.30  1.35 


2.70  2.90 

1.66  1.75 

2.00  2.15 


r.’60  1.65 

.96  ...... 

2.00  2.ic 

1.46  1.60 

1.90  2.0c 


3!26  siio 


11.00  12.60 
6.00  6.75 

4.00  4.40 

10.00  10.60 
5.25  6.60 
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)<'OR  CANNINCi  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


Always  Dependable! 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


Our 

NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 

will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  Samples  and  ‘Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


NEW  WAY 

LABELERS  and  CASERS 

NEW  WAY  EQUIPMENT  IS  PRECISION  BUILT 

NEW  WAY  LABELERS  are  FAST  .  .  .  DURABLE  .  .  . 
ECONOMICAL.  Speedy  resetting  over  a  wide  range  of  cans. 

NEW  WAY  CASERS  to  fit  EVERY  canner’s  requirements  for 
size  and  speed  .  .  .  new  internal  construction  insures  free 

flow  of  cans  and  uninterrupted  operation. 

HEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 

HANOVER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 


— all  styles,  any  size — made  in  Stain¬ 
less  Steel,  Pure  Nickel,  Monel  Metal, 
Copper. 

Nationally  known  for  their  quality 
of  materials,  construction  and  per¬ 
formance.  Built  by  an  organization 
that  has  made  kettles  for  more  than 
66  years. 

Let  us  quote  and  send  you  bulletin 
of  size  and  type  kettle  and  kind  of 
metal  you  are  interested  in. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Company 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 


ITiHiiE  lUKTicnnErai  Westminster, Met. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Berlin-Chapman  Cooker  and  Cooler  in  excellent 
condition.  Length  of  Cooker  20  ft.  4  in.  Length  of  Cooler  6  ft. 
Holding  capacity  approximately  1,600  No.  2  cans.  Eastern  Shore 
Canning  Company,  Inc.,  Machipongo,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 5  Tuc  Huskers;  1  Box  Stitcher;  1  Berlin- 
Chapman  Double  batch  mixer;  1  Cincinnati  Time  Recording 
Time  Clock,  100  card  panel;  1  Fairbanks  Morse  Sanitary  Corn 
Pump  equipped  with  2"  adaptors;  1  motor-driven  York  Ice 
Machine  complete  with  coils.  All  machinery  in  good  condition. 
The  Roxanna  Canning  Company,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— 200  H.P.  Erie  City  HRT  Boiler  with  108-18' 
tubes,  complete  with  front  and  hand  stoker.  Excellent  condition, 
and  removed  only  to  make  room  for  larger  boiler.  Price  $650.00 
1-4  plunger  Filling  Machine  with  monel  hopper,  monel  valves, 
monel  table,  monel  acid  depositing  device.  Suitable  for  filling 
all  Butters,  Jams,  Jellies,  Mustard,  Mayonnaise  and  also  Pre¬ 
serves.  Handles  tumblers  and  jars.  Capacity  5-ounces  to  4 
pound.  Perfect  condition.  Cost  $1,800.00.  Special  price  $800.00. 
1-Anderson  Barngrover  No.  10  Cooker  and  Cooler  combinatibn. 
Each  unit  with  capacity  of  500  No.  10  cans.  In  excellent  operat¬ 
ing  condition  and  a  bargain  at  $1,750.00  complete.  The  C.  H. 
Musselman  Company,  Biglerville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  used  Ayars  seven-pocket  bean  filler.  A-1 
condition.  One  used  Huntley  bean  grader  for  three  sieve  sizes. 
Address  Box  A-2498,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  heavy  duty  Knapp  Adjustable  Labeler, 
from  No.  55  to  10,  practically  new,  used  for  six  months, 
offered  at  very  attractive  price.  Address  Box  A-2493,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Machinery — Morral  Cream  Style  Corn  Cutters, 
in  good  condition.  Also,  Sprague  Super  Huskers.  Also,  Peer¬ 
less  Single  Huskers,  roller  chains  and  rolls  in  first  class  condi¬ 
tion.  Prices  right.  Address  Box  A-2501,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Six  modern  round  pressure  Retorts,  inside  mea¬ 
surement  66  inches  deep,  32  inches  diameter.  All  in  perfect 
working  condition.  Can  have  as  many  as  you  want.  $50.00  each 
F.  O.  B.  Monmouth,  Maine.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Company, 
8  Prescott  St.,  Lewiston,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — One  Monitor  bean  cutter  and  one  Ayars  5 
pocket  tomato  and  bean  filler;  one  4  row  John  Bean  sprayer,  all 
in  good  condition.  Low  price  for  cash.  George  W.  McComas 
&  Company,  Monrovia,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE — One  steam  jacketed  copper  kettle.  360  gallons. 
In  good  condition.  Address  Box  A-2500,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  five-pocket  Ayars  Filler;  One  Monitor  Bean 
Cutter;  2  Zastrow  Retorts;  20  Four-tier  crates;  One  Robins 
Steam  Crane;  One  Cooling  'Tank;  Belting  and  shafting.  Address 
Box  A-2492,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Motor-driven  TUC  Huskers  and  TUC  Cutters. 
Give  serial  numbers  and  state  lowest  cash  price.  Address  Box 
A-2488,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Rotary  washer  for  stringless  beans,  give  descrip¬ 
tion,  make  and  quote.  Hungerford  Packing  Co.,  Hungerford,  Pa. 


WANTED — 3  Sterling  Vegetable  Peelers  No.  28.  Quote  price 
and  condition.  Address  Box  A-2495,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Hansen  or  Sprague  Sells  Hand  Pack  Bean  Filler. 
Marshfield  Canning  Company,  Marshfield,  Wisconsin. 


WANTED — Two  tomato  fillers.  Must  be  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Union  City  Canning  Co.,  Union  City,  Tenn. 


WANTED — One  continuous  No.  10  tomato  cooker,  state  make, 
size  and  capacity.  Charles  Jarrell,  Hillsboro,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — 336  bu.  Climax,  246  bu.  Rogers  Chief,  6  bu.  Wis¬ 
consin  Early  Sweet  Pea  Seed,  all  having  germination  test  over 
94%.  Price  7V^  cents  per  lb.  F.  O.  B.  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  to  close 
out.  Geneva  Preserving  Company,  Geneva,  New  York. 


WANTED  —  CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced  superintendent  to  supervise  moder 
cannery  packing  a  line  of  staple  vegetables  such  as  tomatoes 
peas,  stringless  beans,  tomato  paste  and  specialties.  Applican 
must  have  technical  knowledge,  as  well  as  practical  experience. 
State  all  particulars.  Address  Box  A-2462,  The  Canning  Trade 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Factory  superintendent  with  20  year 
experience  canning  vegetables,  all  tomato  products  and  specialty 
items.  Address  Box  B-2499,  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


SURPRISE! 

The  farmer’s  wife  had  been  pestering  him  for  a  long  time 
to  buy  some  new  clothes.  So  one  day,  when  he  drove  to  market, 
he  decided  to  surprise  her.  He  purchased  an  entire  new  outfit, 
which  was  packed  and  placed  under  the  buggy  seat.  Driving 
home,  he  had  to  ford  a  river  and  here  he  paused,  took  off  his 
clothes,  bathed  in  the  river  and  then  tied  all  his  old  garments  to 
a  I’ock  and  threw  them  into  the  stream.  Reaching  under  the 
seat  for  his  new  clothes,  he  was  horrified  to  discover  that  they 
weren’t  there.  After  a  frantic  but  unavailing  search  came  a 
pause  for  meditation.  Then  he  climbed  briskly  into  the  buggy, 
touched  up  the  old  horse  with  the  whip,  and  said,  “Giddap, 
Mariah,  we’ll  surprise  her  anyway.” 

Lady:  Butcher,  I  think  I’ll  take  one  of  those  large  lobsters. 

Butcher:  Very  well.  Shall  I  wrap  if  for  you? 

Lady:  Yes,  it  doesn’t  know  me  well  enough  to  follow  me  home. 

NO  WON’T  POWER 
There  was  a  young  lady  named  Skinner 
Who  resolved  she  would  diet  at  dinner; 

When  she  saw  a  big  steak 
And  a  rich  chocolate  cake. 

She  decided  it  just  wasn’t  inner. 


Mother  (from  upstairs) :  What  are  you  doing  in  the  wine 
cellar,  Henry? 

Father:  Er — I’m  emptying  the  bottles  to  make  room  for  a 
bomb-proof  shelter. 


FLEXIBLE  STEEL 

CONVEYOR  BELTING 


If  you  analyze  your  present  conveyor 
belt  maintenance  and  replacement 
'costs,  you'll  waste  no  time  in  ordering 
this  long-wearing,  flexible  steel  con¬ 
veyor  belting.  It  will  eliminate  costly 
delays  .  .  .  will  not  creep,  weave  nor 
jump  .  .  .  will  not  deteriorate  while 
not  in  use  and  will  not  stretch.  It  is  im¬ 
pervious  to  heat,  acid,  grease  and  cor¬ 
rosion.  Sterilizes. easily  with  steam  or 
The  most  practical,  efficient  and  economical  belting  for 
peeling  and  packing  tables,  scalders,  washers,  cookers,  etc. 
surface  provides  for  conveying  all  types  of  containers. 


scalding  water, 
grading,  sorting. 

Its  perfectly  flat 
empty  or  filled. 

Ask  your  Mill  Supply  House  for  La  Porte  Conveyor  Belting  in  Monel 
Metal  or  Galvanized  Steel  —  Available  any  length  and  practically  any  width 
—  or  write  to 


The  LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFC.  CO. 

BOX  124  LA  PORTE,  INDIANA 


BLOOD  MONEY 

“Sandy  needs  a  blood  transfusion,  and  his  wife  is  looking  for 
a  Scotchman  to  do  it.” 

“Why  does  the  donor  have  to  be  Scotch?” 

“She’s  afraid  Sandy  might  wake  up  with  a  desire  to  pay 
for  it.” 

Lady :  I  want  to  open  a  charge  account. 

Credit  Manager:  Got  any  references? 

l^ady:  Heavens,  yes.  I  owe  everybody  in  town! 

WRONG  QUESTION 

Voice  over  the  ’phone:  This  is  the  police  department.  Your 
cashier  just  disappeared  and  we  want  to  ask  you  some  questions. 
How  tall  was  he? 

Banker:  What  the  devil  do  I  care  how  tall  he  was.  What  I 
Wi  nt  to  know  is  how  short  was  he? 

TOPPER 

alesman:  See  there,  mister,  that  hat  fits  perfectly,  how  does 
it  i-el  ? 

Bi  er:  Okay,  unless  my  ears  get  tired. 

The  fellow  who  sits  still  and  does  just  what  he  is  told, 
w  never  be  told  to  do  big  things.” 

— Charles  M.  Schwab. 

ow  about  Congress? 


onductor:  Next  station  is  Long  Wait  Junction — change  cars 
fr  Mauch  Chunk,  Squeedunk,  Quakake,  and  Podunk,  Hoken- 
di  la,  Catasaqua,  Mecanaqua,  and  Tamaqua. 

reen  Brakeman  (at  other  end  of  car) :  Same  at  this  end. 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition,  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 
BROKERS 
AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9, 360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canable”. 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  If  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE,  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


The  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding.  Pickling,  etc. 

BELTING,  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

COXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.’,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MCHY.,  Fruits. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagiara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ay  rs  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Cii,  :holm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fo  i  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  .  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


(  ’’ilLS,  Cooking. 

Ch  holm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fc  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Ht.  Iton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


NVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 

C:  olm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fr  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Lc,  orte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


NVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire, 

C;  ’.olm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Lf  orte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

>NVEYORS,  Hydraulic. 

O  ;olm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Sc  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag:ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FLOORS. 

KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaq[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagjara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  TRIMMERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  'Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  for  Kettles  and  Tanks. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag^ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES, 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag:ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 

LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  States  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

SALT. 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALT  DISPENSERS. 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEASONINGS. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
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ROBINS  Continuous 

SPINACH  BLANCHER 

"Open  top"  continuous  blancher  that 
assures  more  of  the  natural  (color  in 
spinach  and  greens  after  blanching. 

No  waste;  no  bruising  or  tearing  of  the 
product.  All  steel,  welded  construction. 
Thoroughly  practical  and  will  give  years 
of  service. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


Caterers  to  Canners 


BALTIMORE, 


MARYLAND 


CRCO 


Special  double  Grader 

Designed  for  size-grading  stringless  and  wax  beans  after  cut¬ 
ting  to  give  three  clear  and  uniform  grades  -  small,  medium 
and  large.  Actual  field  test  showr  an  increase  of  52  %  over 
preceding  season  in  “small”  or  “Fancy”  beans.  Get  the 
facts  today.  Bulletin  DC-11  and  specifications  will  be  sent 
by  return  mail  upon  request. 

CHISHOLIM-RYDER  CO. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  COLUMBUS,  WIS. 
JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  OGDEN,  UTAH,  and  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

LENFESTEY  SUPPLY  CO.,  TAMPA,  FLA.  419-A 


^Artistic 

lAjreLS 


Plain, 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  doeller 

CO. 

PALTIMORE.MD. 


CANNED  FOODS 


59 


FINE 

FOODS 

FOR 


’41 


PHILLIPS  PACKING  CO.,  Inc. 


CAMBRIDGE 


MARYLAND 


T^-E  canning  trade  .  April  7.  1941 


They^ve  Drafted 


★  f  to  Stock  the  Pantry  of  the  World 


has  been  called  in  the  first  moments 


of  an  emergency  . .  and  seldom  has  emergency  rapped 


so  loudly  at  your  door.  ^'Must''  orders  are  out  for 


MEALS  .  .  at  home  and  abroad  .  .  afield  and  afloat! 


ir  Traditionally  .  .  when  emergencies  arise  .  .  food 


packers  who  have  signed  ''NATIONAL''  for  Can  Supply 


and  Service,  are  equipped  to  turn  oncoming  crops  into 


finished  packs.. straight  thru  the  season.  '^'NATIONAL' 


adds  a  Service  experience  of  over  thirty  years  to  quality 


Cans  .  .  dependably  delivered.  "NATIONAL"  makes 


JUm  YourseU  .  .  Go  '^'^NATIONAL''  ! 


kEdU^^^OFFICBS.:*  1 10  EAST  42nd  STREET^lliW 
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